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A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


The political affairs of New York and Chicago are mat- 
ters of National importance. The chief item of interest in the 
New York political situation is the withdrawal of William 
Randolph Hearst as candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for Mayor in the coming primaries. Mr. Hearst has announced 
that he will not run for the Democratic nomination, but that he 
will support the Tammany designate, John F. Hylan. 

If anything else were needed than the record of the Mitchel 
administration to impel every patriotic voter of the metropolis 
to work for Mayor Mitchel’s re-election, the announcement 
that Mr. Hearst will lend his influence toward the election 
of Mr. Hylan should prove a decisive factor. Added to Mr. 
Hearst’s past reputation as a journalist and politician, his 
present newspaper activity, in attempting to undermine Amer- 
ican confidence in the successful prosecution of the great war 
and American trust in our allies, should help very much in 
making any candidate with his indorsement the subject of grave 
suspicion. 

In Chicago, Mayor William H. Thompson, who has proved 
himself. a fitting associate for Mr, Hearst, has suffered the con- 
demnation of practically every civic body of importance. The 
City Council itself, by a vote of 42 to 6, a resolution 
which by implication constitutes a bitter condemnation of Chi- 
cago’s Mayor. The Mayor himself presided over the meeting 
when the resolution was passed. The Chicago Council in its 
resolution stated as a fact that— 

Repeated efforts have -been made to make Chicago appear not 
only as out of harmony with the Federal Government, but actu- 


ally porns a lack of loyalty, and as being desirous and anxious 


to give aid and comfort to German sympathizers and Prussian- 

ism, if not to the German Government itself. 

This severe arraignment referred, of course, to the activities 
of Mayor Thompson. The immediate cause for this outburst 
was his action in support of the People’s Council of America 
for Democracy and Fone 


THE STORMY TRAVELS OF THE PEOPLE’S 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


The controversy between Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, 
and his City Council which called forth the statement that 
we have just quoted came as a fitting climax to the stormy 
travels of the so-called People’s Conference of America for 
Democracy and Peace. Starting from New York, the leaders 
of this pacifist and anti-war organization failed to find a rest- 
ing-place for their feet until at last. they reached Chicago. 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and the District of 
Columbia all refused to extend their hospitality to this disloyal 
organization. In Illinois the pacifists would have fared likewise 
except for the intervention and support of Mayor Thompson, of 
Chicago. Governor Lowden ordered the State troops to pre- 
vent the assembly, but the soldiers were unable to prevent a 
meeting of the pacifists. The first public assembly of the pacifists 
in Chicago was broken up by the Chicago police, acting, in the 
absence of Mayor Thompson, under direct orders from Governor 
Lowden. Mayor Thompson, however, countermanded the Gov- 
ernor’s order and the pacifists were thereby enabled to hold a 
secret session on a subsequent day. It is obvious that the action 
of Governor Lowden in attempting to suppress this pacifist 
gathering represents the real public opinion of Illinois. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS CONFERENCE 


In vivid contrast to the pro-German activities of the 
pacifists was the Conference of the American Alliance for 


Labor and Democracy which opened at Minneapolis on Sep- 
tember 4. This Conference, which has the support of loyal 
labor men and of radicals who see in a successful prosecution 
of the war the one hope for American democracy, supplies a 
very encouraging indication of the depth of America’s under- 
standing of the issues of the war and its vital interest in bring- 
ing the war to a successful conclusion. The purpose of the 
Conference was outlined by Mr. Frank P. Walsh, Chairman of 
the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations, in the follow- 
ing words : 

We are here to plan the enthusiastic support of the most 
democratic war ever fought and to hold for democracy the things 
the war has brought it. Call it what you will—Socialism, if you 
want, and I am no Socialist—we are here to see to it that the 
good things that are being won for humanity in the process of 
winning the war are made as sure and certain as the military 
victory over organized autocracy in the form of Prussian mate- 
rialism.” 

The progress of this Conference will be watched with interest 
throughout the country. 


THE NEW NATIONAL ARMY PARADES 


If the German military leaders could have seen the parades 
in New York and Washington last week in honor of the men 
chosen by selective draft for our new National Army, they could 
hardly have failed to catch some glimpse of the spirit of deter- 
mination actuating the American people and the American 
Government.- As following the successful registration of nine 
and a half millions of men on a single day last June, these 
parades on September 4 were very impressive. It is estimated 
that something like twenty thousand men of all races, of all 
classes, and of all racial stocks paraded in the various boroughs 
of New York City. Mayor Mitchel led the parade on Fifth 
Avenue in the Borough of Manhattan. Only a few of the men 
were in uniform, but they marched seriously and well in line, 
and all observers agreed that they displayed not only a fine civic 
spirit but the elements of real military power. In its account 
of the parade the New York “ Times” says: “ When the 
marching was over, Major-General Bell was satisfied that he had 
the raw material with which to turn out the divisions at Yap- 
hank. Colonel Roosevelt was jubilant. The group of Army and 
Navy officers in the reviewing stand were pleased beyond 
measure at the way the drafted men acted.” 

At the conclusion of the parade several thousand of the men 
went to the Polo Grounds ; their brassards, or arm bands, bearing 
the initials N. A., for the National Army, served them as their 
tickets of admission. There they saw a baseball game between 
the Boston and New York teams of the National League and 
enjoyed a modest luncheon of ham sandwiches and soda water. 
One of the features of this festivity was the singing of patriotic 
airs under the leadership of Mr. Harry Barnhart, the conductor 
of the Community Chorus. 

A similar parade in a was even more impressive and 
dramatic. It was led by the President, who marched on foot, 
and was reviewed by him, by American Army and Navy officers, 
and by members of the diplomatic corps of our various allies. 
The Washington procession was not confined to the drafted 
men, but was participated in by soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy, bya large body of Senators, by a still larger 
body of Representatives, by members of the Cabinet, and by 
Government employees of both sexes. One of itsstriking features 
was the participation of veterans of the Civil War. The 
New York “ Times” concludes its interesting account of the 
Washington celebration with this paragraph: 

The Grand Army of the Republic and the Confederate Vet- 

erans’ Association marched together, many arm in arm, and 
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were cheered along the whole route. But the cheers were loudest 

for a Confederate in gray and a Union man in blue who carried 

between them a standard bearing these three words: “‘lHE 

UnitEeD STATEs.” 

The new National spirit, which is appearing more and more 
clearly in every part of the country, could hardly be more 
effectively portrayed than it is by that pregnant incident. 


MEDICAL STUDENTS AND THE DRAFT 

A wise regulation has been approved by President Wilson 
governing the operation of the Selective Draft Law upon hos- 
pital interns and medical students who have been more than 
a year in college. The inadvisability of using such men already 
partially trained in a profession of vital importance in time of 
war as privates in the new National Army has been pointed out 
from many sources and a solution to the apparently rigid de- 
mands of the Draft Law has been eagerly sought. Provost- 
Marshal General Crowder has now announced that— 

Hospital interns who are graduates of well-recognized medi- 
cal schools or medical students in their fourth, third, or second 
year in any well-organized medical school who have not been 
called by a local board may enlist in the enlisted reserve —_ 
provided for by Section 55 of the National Defense Act, under 
regulations to be issued by the Surgeon-General, and if they are 
thereafter called by a local board they may be discharged on 
proper claim presented on the ground that they are in the mili- 
tary service of the United States. 

A similar regulation has been drawn up to apply to men who 
have already been accepted for the National Army. After the 
hospital interns or medical students have been by this method 
taken into the Government service they can be discharged by 
the Adjutant-General of the Army, “ for the convenience of the 
Government.” This step represents a vital advance in making 
of the Draft Law a real call for selective service. 


THE PRICE OF WHEAT 


One of the most important decisions recently reached by 
the Government was the determination of the price to be paid 
for the wheat crop of 1917. On the recommendation of the 
commission headed by Dr. H. A..Garfield, President Wilson 
has set the price at $2.20 a bushel, based on Chicago delivery. 
A schedule of prices of all grades and kinds of wheat worked 
out and in proper relation to this basic price of $2.20 a bushel 
to be paid for No. 1 northern spring wheat has been made pub- 
lic. This price of $2.20 a bushel for Chicago delivery means, 
for instance, that wheat will be sold to the wholesaler in New 
York City at a cost of $2.30. It is estimated that, with this 
price for wheat, flour in the Eastern markets will cost between 
$11.75 and $12.75 a barrel. The average price for the last six 
months, according to Mr. Herbert Hoover, was $15.36. 

It is gratifying to record the unanimity with which this radi- 
cal departure in our Governmental practices has been received. 
If twelve months ago any one had suggested that the American 
people would accept a Governmentally fixed price for their 
wheat and other products, he would doubtless have been given 
scant hearing. The present price appears to be one which will 
not only secure cheaper flour for the consumer, but one which 
will also—and this is equally important—provide an adequate 
encouragement to the farmer to increase his cereal yield. 


A CHILD LABOR LAW DECISION 


When Judge Boyd, of the Federal District Court of North 
Carolina, rendered his decision two weeks ago that the Child 
Labor Law enacted by Congress last year is unconstitutional, 
he undoubtedly knew that it would be carried to the United 
States Supreme Court for final action. It has even been sur- 
mised that the proceedings in North Carolina were expedited 
in order to bring about a final and speedy decision on this most 
important law. The Child Labor Law became effective by its 
terms on September 1. It has always been certain that the 
Supreme Court would be called upon to decide upon the con- 
stitutionality of the new law, and its friends are not only willing 
but anxious that such a decision should be reached promptly. 
The ease which Judge Boyd decided was that of a mill-owner 
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who had been enjoined by a parent from discharging two lads. 
It was argued that the parent was entitled to the boys’ earnings 
until they were twenty-one; that the action of the mill-owner 
deprived him of this right; and that the Federal Child Labor 
Law upon which the action was based was unconstitutional, 
because through it Congress attempted to regulate local and 
State industrial conditions under the guise of regulating inter- 
State commerce. Judge Boyd took this view in replying to the 
question, as he put it himself, “ Can Congress do’ by indirection 
that which it undoubtedly cannot do directly ?” 

When the law was before Congress, Senator Borah quoted a 
passage from President Wilson’s “ Constitutional Government 
in the United States,” which said: “If the power to regulate 
commerce between the States can be stretched to include the 
regulation of labor in mills and factories, it can be made to 
embrace every particular of the industrial organization and 
action of the country.” That the President did not hold that his 
dictum meant that a genuine attempt to regulate inter-State 
commerce could be considered unconstitutional simply because it 
incidentally had a beneficent effect on labor conditions is 
shown by the fact that the President vigorously pressed the 
passage of the bill and had it made a party measure. The recent 
trend of decisions of the Supreme Court, as, for instance, in the 
laws regulating hours of labor for women, has been to sustain 
legislation based on humane principles and to ignore strainedly 
literal views of Constitutional law. 

That the Child Labor Law will be upheld by the Supreme 
Court is both probable and much to be desired. Only Federal 
regulation can deal with the unquestioned evils of child labor. 
The great inequality of State laws on the subject, and some- 
times the absence of any State law, makes conditions as to child 
labor in many places intolerable. Most imperatively is such a 
law needed at the present time, when, owing to the enlistment 
of men and the great demand for skilled labor, there will be a 
tendency to put immature children to work. This tendency 
should be recognized and stopped by clear and drastic law. 
That some mills and factories are careful and humane in their 
treatment of their younger employees is doubtless true, but the 
safeguarding of child life and child health should not be left to 
individual impulse, but should be controlled wisely and strongly 
by the law of the country. 


TREASONABLE AND REASONABLE PROFITS 


The current debates on the War Tax Bill in Congress are 
of peculiar interest. They touch upon questions of finance 
which are appreciated by the man in the street. He may be 
a member of some corporation or company, and interested to 
know just how Congress proposes to treat his concern in 
collecting taxes for the war. pe ee he is a subscriber to 
some paper or magazine; surely he has to post a letter, hence 
he is interested to know whether or not letter postage will be 
increased from two to three cents, and whether second-class 
postage will be raised so much that his paper or magazine will 
cost him more. 

As to war taxes in general, it has been asserted that we can- 
not conscript men without conseripting wealth. When we draft 
a man into the army, we draft the whole man. In like degree, 
when we draft profits should we not draft all profits? But the 
analogy is inexact. We do not draft all men into the war. 
Some are left at home to take care of the country. So we should 
not draft all profits, but leave some profits for the support of 
business. 

Anything beyond what is necessary to carry on business 
seems, at least to the radicals, a “ treasonable profit,” as Senator 
Kenyon, of Iowa, calls it. “‘ The trouble in this country,” he said 
last week, “is that people who are devoted to this country and 
who would give their lives to it feel in their hearts that great 
wealth is arrogant and powerful and has too much to say re- 
garding legislation. If great wealth won’t meet the public half- 
way and be willing to have a tax meted out justly, | am afraid 


trouble will result. Let us think well before we do anything 
that will increase the social unrest.” Mr. Kenyon is a radical. 
and stands with those who say that, as Great Britain imposes 
an eighty per cent tax on war profits, so should we. But Mr. 
Kenyon has been equally insistent that “ reasonable profits 
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and not treasonable profits” should be the rule during the 
war. 

The fight on the part of the radicals has been to substitute a 
flat rate for the graduated system of excess war profits now 
before Congress. This system is based on the normal profits of 
an average net income for the three years 1911, 1912, and 1913, 
imposing rates up to sixty per cent. Over a billion dollars in 
tax rates would result from this plan, and this added to the 
amount estimated to be raised under the existing law, which 
would be repealed and incorporated in the pending law, would 
make nearly $1,300,000,000. The majority of Senators say that 
this is as far as we may at the present time reasonably go. We 
must neither dry up the sources of taxation nor impose in our 
first year of war taxes so high that little will be left for future 
levies. In other words, let us conscript wealth, but not confis- 
cate it. 


HAULING AND HANDLING 


The Senate has now eliminated the additional cent in first- 
class postage. As to second-class postage, we note a statement 
made during the debate in the Senate by Mr. Smith, of Georgia, 
in comparing the cost of handling with that of hauling, 
to the effect that ‘the handling cost to the Government of 
newspapers is very much less than the handling charged per 
pound upon nearly all other second-class mail matter, for the 
reason that the newspapers make up their pouches with their 
own paid employees and paid route agents in their own offices.” 
The implication is that this is not true in the case of maga- 
zines, for Mr. Smith added: “I deny that the handling of 
second-class newspaper matter causes the Government the 
loss or anything approximating the loss on the great maga- 
zines. 

In the case of The Outlook (and we presume that a simélar 
policy is followed by all other magazines) we can state authorita- 
tively that the weekly mailing is all properly routed by The 
Outlook Company before delivery to the post-office. This rout- 
ing is done strictly in accordance with the plan furnished to 
The Outlook by the Post-Office Department. Where five or 
more. copies are to be delivered at one post-office they are tied 
in .bundies, and, so far as the handling is concerned, one bundle 
of five or more copies requires only one handling until it reaches 
the office of destination. When there are a sufficient number of 
copies to fill an entire pouch, they are placed by the Outlook 
employees in one or more pouches, properly labeled with the 
name of the post-office to which the pouch is to be delivered. 

It may be stated that the plan as proposed by the McKellar 
amendment, adopted by the Senate, would entail an added cost 
to The Outlook of twice its entire net income. Even if an 
increase in postal rates could be regarded as a proper form of 
taxation, certainly such a tax cannot be thought by even the 
most radical wealth-conscriptionists to be “ reasonable.” 

If the rate for second-class mail matter is too low, it should 
be readjusted only after careful and expert investigation, and 
the publishers should be given time to adjust their business 
to changed conditions. But it is unjust to inject the question 
of postal rates into an emergency war revenue measure, at a 
time when the publishing industry is already overburdened with 
heavily increased paper cost and increase of cost in inks and 
other materials necessary in the work of production. If Con- 
gress finally adopts the zone system, it will inevitably mean the 
financial ruin of many publications most helpful to the 
ema in the present crisis, as well as to the people of the 
Nation. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Since we began war there have been attempts to suspend 
the standards for labor. It is a satisfaction to learn that these 
attempts have been checked. 

The summary of labor laws just issued by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation chronicles the fact that upon 
our entrance into the war legal protections for the workers were 
threatened by an ill-advised rush for results. But, says the 
Association’s secretary, Dr. John B. Andrews, “ the Nation- 
wide campaign in which leading civie and labor organizations 
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joined forces to maintain existing standards in the interest both 
of maximum production and of human conservation has resulted 
in notable success. Efforts to set aside labor’s hard-won 
standards on the mistaken plea of war necessity have been 
almost completely checked.” 

As to length of hours, women’s hours have been reduced in 
eight States, and men’s hours in mines in two. 

As to a minimum wage, one additional State enacted such 
legislation (making twelve in all) and two more have set investi- 
gating commissions at work on the problem. 

As to workmen’s compensation laws, five new States report 
enactments. 

As to workmen’s health insurance—the next great step in 
American labor legislation—in eight States official commissions 
are studying this problem. 

As to child labor, eleven States have strengthened their laws, 
mainly by raising age limits, extending existing restrictions to 
new employments, or shortening hours. 

Thus the year 1917, we are glad to say, is contributing its 
share to the momentum of legislation for the protection of 
labor. 


THE FALL OF RIGA 


The most cheerful view of the German occupation of the 
Baltic port of Riga is that expressed by Secretary Lansing when 
he voiced the hope that it might have the effect of arousing 
Russian national pride and patriotism and uniting all factions 
in support of military unity and efficiency. 

For many months, and before the Russians collapsed in Ga- 
licia, an attack by the Germans on Riga had been foreseen in 
Petrograd. The place was a vulnerable point, because it was 
open to attack by naval and aerial forces, as wellas by an army. 
This was what actually took place. On August 31 the Russian 
island bases in the Gulf of Riga were attacked by numerous 
airplanes, and naval vessels were also operating in the Gulf. 
The Russians, before retreating, destroyed enormous quantities 
of stores and burned or removed to Petrograd military muni- 
tions and valuables, laying waste the country behind them also 
as they retreated to the northeast. 

One reason for the abandonment of Riga is that it had long 
been a hotbed of German agitators and Russian Anarchists, and 
was a very doubtful asset to Russia in the struggle to recover 
military efficiency. 

Petrograd lies over three hundred miles to the northeast 
of Riga. It is an open question whether Germany will begin 
an offensive against Petrograd so late in the season and with 
the rigors of a Russian winter not far distant. Some military 
observers believe it more likely that the German forces will 
advance towards the southeast and endeavor to force a wedge 
between the Russian army which must defend Petrograd and 
the general Russian line. .Their hope, in this case, would be to 
turn the left flank of General Korniloff’s main force. 

Colonel Shumsky, a Russian military critic now in England, 
reports that the rainy season, the bad roads and the lakes lying 
on the way to Petrograd, all combine to make a German attack 
on the capital improbable at present. 

The real military question in Russia is not whether the Ger- 
mans occupy Riga or Reval, or even Petrograd or (on the Black 
Sea coast) Odessa. It is whether military discipline can be 
restored and the army held firm on the line of defense that may 
be finally chosen. Mr. A. J. Sack, Director of the Russian Infor- 
mation Bureau in New York City, in a bulletin of information 
on the military situation, insists that not less than ninety-five 
per cent of the Russian army is still sound fighting material, 
and adds: “ As soon as the five per cent affected by Maximalist 
agitation shall either recover or be amputated, the splendid 
fighting spirit of the Russian army will be restored.” Moreover, 
according to this Russian student of the situation, “ the entire 
population of Russia, with exceptions that are practically neg- 
ligible, understand the seriousness of the situation, internal as 
well as military, and are ready to support the Government, 
composed of the best, most popular and powerful men. The 
difficulties of the Russian situation must not be underestimated, 
but, on the other hand, the American public must not overlook 
the fact that all the best forces of Russia are mobilized to com- 
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bat the danger, and the natural strength of the country is 
finally bound to prevail.” 


ON THE WESTERN FRONTS 


The week ending September 5 was one of comparative 
quiet on the line in France and Belgium. Attacks by strong 
¢ yerman forces on the French and British positions in France 
and in Flanders were withstood, and the indications were 
that a new advance in Flanders was about to begin. On 
September 5 an interesting report came from London to the 
effect that the Germans were evacuating parts of western Flan- 
ders and were taking up a new line farther east, running from 
Thourout to Courtrai—that is, about twelve miles east of their 
present line. Courtrai itself is said to be sending its civilians 
away, and towns farther east are crowded with refugees. 
Courtrai is about sixteen miles east of Ypres, and, like Roulers, 
is an important objective in any large British advance. On the 
same date it was again reported that Lens was near the point 
of final collapse. 

The Italian offensive continues to be active both on the 
Bainsizza Plateau (north of Gorizia) and on the Carso Plateau, 
to the south. On September 5 was reported the capture by 
General Cadorna’s army of Monte San Gabriele, a little south 
of Monte Santo, recently won, and a point of great military 
value. This is another triumph for General Cadorna, who has 
retained supreme military command-from the time his country 
entered the war until this day—the only instance, we believe, of 
the kind in any great nation involved on either side of the war. 
The Austrians are now, it is reported, aided by German reinforce- 
ments, but have made no successful counter-attacks. The Italian 
Embassy in America gave out a statement from Rome that the 
Austrian losses “in the fighting on the road to Trieste” have 
been 125,000 men and 3,500 officers. 

A new feature of the Italian movement aimed at Trieste was 
the dropping by Italian airplanes of nine tons of bombs on 
the Austrian naval base at Pola, fifty-five miles south of Trieste. 


On the very same day German airplanes made an attack on. 


the English naval base at Chatham, in which 107 persons were 
killed and 86 wounded, almost all being seamen. If we 
are not mistaken, this is the first German attack on England 
from the air which can in any sense be regarded as in accord- 
ance with the laws of war. 


BRAVO, TOSCANINI! 


During his all too short sojourn in America Arturo Tosea- 
nini, for some time conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York City, emphasized the reputation already gained in 
Italy as an operatic and concert conductor. Those who in other 
years heard his classical coacerts at the Teatro Costanzi in Rome 
and who later listened to the music of his orchestra in America 
will appreciate this. Especially in his interpretation of the 
Wagner music-dramas he displayed an extraordinary compre- 
hension. 

In 1915 Signor Toscanini returned to Italy, for in that year 
his native country was drawn into the war, and he wanted to give 
all his thought and time to her. One way to serve Italy was, not 
only to enter the army, but, in it, to put his own special talents 
at its service and to conduct a military band. 

The accounts from the front disclose the fact that during the 
recent battle of Monte Santo, which resulted in the capture of 
that redoubtable stronghold, Signor Toscanini kept his band 
playing, so that to the strains of martial music the soldiers 
might the better storm the positions of the enemy. A despatch 
from Rome informs us that in the midst of the fighting and at 
a time when the Austrian barrage fire was at its height Signor 
Toscanini led his band to one of the advanced positions, where, 
sheltered only by a huge rceck, he conducted a concert which did 
not stop until word had been brought to him that, inspired by 
his band, the Italian soldiers had stormed and taken the 
Austrian trenches. 

The Italian Government has decorated Signor Toscanini for 
bravery under fire. The decoration will doubtless be approved 
by his admirers everywhere, whether friends or foes. It will 
perhaps even change the views of the eminent pugilist John L. 
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Sullivan, who, when once appealing to President Roosevelt for 
executive clemency for his favorite nephew, court-martialed for 
some military misdemeanor as an enlisted member of the famous 
Marine Band of Washington, pathetically said that he had done 
everything possible to make a fighting man of the young culprit, 
but that “ he had low tastes and would study music!” 


ARE THE GERMANS A NATION OF HELOTS? 


The effect of the President’s reply to the Pope among 
Germans has been awaited with interest. 

As was expected, the directly Government-inspired organs, 
like the “ Kolnische Zeitung,” have been the most pronounced 
in a scornful attitude. The Cologne paper declares, for in- 
stance: ‘“ Every line is grotesque nonsense. Wilson wishes to 
continue the war because the business world in his country 
needs it.” The “ Kolnische Zeitung” then adds: “ Has not 
the entire German people, . . . Socialists and conservatives, 
continually repeated that it stands firm for the Emperor and 
the Empire ?” 

One influential German newspaper, however, does not. The 
Berlin “ Vorwirts,” the chief Socialist paper in Germany, pro- 
tests: “The Government cannot in honor refuse President 
Wilson’s stipulation that the German people guarantee Ger- 
many’s peace treaty. It would be dishonorable to refuse Wil- 
son’s demand.” “ Vorwirts * proceeds : 

A section of the German press will hasten to say that it would 
be undignified for the German Hg to give such surety. On 
the contrary, we believe it would be undignified to refuse it. The 
German people are fighting this most terrible of battles, not for 
the rights of a single family or a certain form of government, 
but for its own existence. . he accredited representative of 
the German people is the Reichstag, elected by democratic suf- 
frage.... Shalt it be said of us Germans that negotiations 
with the United States are impossible because we, as a nation 
of helots, are incapable of asserting our own will? 


As might be expected, this characterization of the German 
people brought down upon “ Vorwiirts ” the fierce wrath of the 
Pan-German press. But the Socialist journal later reaffirmed 
its point as follows : 

President Wilson’s answer contains no condition unacceptable 
by Germany, but it contains one very acceptable condition. He 
demands that the German people themselves undertake the 
guaranty for the coming peace treaty, and the German people 
are ready to do so. 


“ Vorwirts” adds this prophecy: “It is as certain as that 
the earth circles round the sun that the German people will 
achieve parliamentary government, and, indeed, that it will not 
be long in coming.” 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF JOURNALISTIC INTEREST 


One of the best newspapers in the country has secured a 
new telegraphic correspondent. The paper is the . Kansas 
City “ Star” and the correspondent is Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Kansas City “ Star” has always been a journal with a 
broad National outlook, and the arrangement which it has made 
for the publication of Mr. Roosevelt’s comments on current 
events is distinctly appropriate, not only to the character of the 
“Star,” but also to the spirit of its new contributor. 

Of Mr. Roosevelt and his new connection the “ Star” says : 

The “ Star” has long felt that a daily newspaper would give 
him the best aan medium for the expression of opinion on 
matters on which his views are of prime importance. In this 
belief Colonel Roosevelt has now come to acquiesce. 

Several courses were open to him, including that offered by an 
invitation to write for a syndicate of newspapers. But he held 
that the strategic i of Kansas City, in the very heart of the 
country, and the sharing of common ideals by himself and the 
“ Star,” made this newspaper the appropriate medium with which 
to ally himself. 


The opportunity offered Mr. Roosevelt by his connection 
with the Kansas City “Star” to place his views and construc- 
tive criticisms before the public through this new channel is an 
event not only of interest to the Kansas City “ Star,” but also 
of vital importance to the country, for the “Star ” is one of the 
ablest and best-conducted daily newspapers of the country, and 
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a daily will give Mr. Roosevelt an opportunity for prompt 
comment on current questions which his connection with peri- 
odical journalism, formerly on the staff of The Outlook and 
later on the staff of the “ Metropolitan Magazine,” did not 
afford him. 


JOHN B. GOUGH 


The friends of temperance paid tribute on August 22 last 
to the memory of John: Bartholomew Gough, who was born one 
hundred years ago from that date. Mr. Gough was one of the 
most dramatic and original of platform orators. Fifty years ago, 
in all the great cities of this country and of England, people 
thronged the halls where he spoke. Many of the older genera- 
tion can remember how crowds stood in long lines waiting an 
opportunity to buy tickets to hear the famous lecturer, and 
how when the doors were thrown open masses rushed in as 
they would to the most exciting of plays. Indeed, the entertain- 
ment he gave, apart from the truth he preached, attracted 
hearers of every shade of belief. It was before the day when 
prohibition became a practical political question. Gough 
preached total abstinence, and he drove his point home by 
stories which sometimes made his audiences roar with laughter 
and sometimes drew tears to the eyes. His personality was that 
of an actor as well as of an orator. The reporters of his day 
said that he “talked with his coat-tails.” Miss Frances E. 
Willard gave a description of him which is worth quoting : 

The restless, eager hands, supple as india-rubber, were per- 
petually busy, flinging the hair forward in one character, back 
in another, or standing it straight up in a third; crushing the 
drink fiend, pointing to the angel in human nature, or doubling 
up the long coat-tails in the most grotesque climaxes of gesticu- 
lation, when, “with a hop, skip, and jump,” he proceeded to 
bring down the house. Dickens says of one of his humorous 
characters that “his very knees winked ;”’ but there was a vari- 
ety and astonishment of, expression in every movement of Mr. 
Gough that literally beggars description. 

John B. Gough was an early apostle of temperance. His 
name will be remembered with that of the great Irish Catholic 
temperance preacher, Father Mathew. 


AN APPEAL TO POETS 


There have been many successful appeals for the assist- 
ance of the American Ambulance in France ; now there comes 
one which is equally deserving of success for the creation of a 
real American ambulance for our Italian ally. 

Only five American ambulances have been sent to Italy, and 
a committee of poets has been formed in New York City which 
has begun a campaign to raise $100,000 by October 1 for the 
purchase and maintenance of fifty additional machines. At 
this time, when Italy is so actively engaged in pushing back 
the Austrian front along the most difficult terraii? confronting 
any of our allies, this call for help seems particularly appro- 
priate. An option on ambulances already in Italy has been 
secured, so there will be little delay in putting the money to 
work as fast as it is raised. wi 
Some of the officers of the committee for raising this fund 
are: Dr. Henry van Dyke, Honorary Chairman ; Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson, Chairman; Miss Edith M. Thomas, 
Honorary Vice-Chairman ; and Mr. Charles Hanson Towne, 
Secretary. Any contributions should be sent to Mr: George A. 
Plimpton, Treasurer, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. It 
does not need to be said that contributions are not limited to 
_— Money will be gladly received, not only from friends of 
taly, poets, and those who love poetry, but also from those 
who would have been friends of Italy had they ever been there, 
as well as from those who would love poetry if they had ever 
learned to read it. 


PASTERS 


Pasters to be affixed to envelopes or packages have been 
used somewhat in America, notably by the Red Cross in its 
Christmas campaigns. But the custom here is not nearly as 
prevalent as it is in France. 

As an example of how desirous the French are to publish 











*“ stickers.” We reproduce four in this paragraph. 


12 September 


their sentiments broadcast concerning the war, a friend of The 
Outlook in Paris has sent to us a collection of very many 
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Combattons |’Allemand 
et tout ce qui est boche ! 


Rappelons sans cesse leurs crimes: ainsi nous préserverons 
la France du retour des Barbares et de leurs produits. 


Francais, Francaises! c’est notre devoir : 











One of these pasters reads : “ Let us fight Germany and every- 
thing German. Let us ever remember their crimes; so will we 
preserve France from a return of the barbarians and of what they 
bring. Frenchmen, Frenchwomen, this is our duty.” Another 
says: “ Let us give all our money to France. Let us give with- 
out waiting till to-morrow. To waver, to lose confidence, that is 
to favor the Teuton.” Another, published by the Anti-German 
League, displays the defiant French cock and exhorts to dealings 
with “no persons and no products from Germany.” Finally, 
above a similar exhortation to accept “ nothing from Germany or 
the Germans,” Belgians are reminded of Mr. Asquith’s inspiring 
words of November 9, 1914+“ Weshall not sheathe the sword, 
which we have not lightly drawn, until Belgium recovers in full 
measure all, and more than all; that she has. sacrificed, until 
France is adequately secured against the menace of aggression, 
until the rights of the smaller nationalities of Europe are placed 
on an unassailable foundation, until the military domination of 
Prussia is fully and finally destroyed.” 


WHITE HOUSE PICKETS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


The little group of very willful women who have during 
the past few weeks spent part of their time upholding clamor- 
ous banners before the doors of the White House and (as a 
natural and just consequence) part of their time in jail have 
been many times severely criticised by leaders of the suffrage 
movement. 

Even those who are opponents of woman suffrage or who 
do not regard it as the paramount issue of democracy have 
recognized that the group of women pickets at the White 
House gates were representative neither of their sex nor of 
their eause. It is gratifying to record that the White House 
pickets have now been repudiated by an official resolution of 
the New York Woman Suffrage party, an organization which 
claims an enrollment of one million members. At their State 
Convention at Saratoga, New York, with but one dissenting 
vote, representatives of the Woman Suffrage party of that 
State passed a resolution stating that “ the New York State 
Woman Suffrage party reaffirms its condemnation of the 
picketing of the White House, which tends to harass the Gov- 
ernment in this time of great stress.” 

At the Saratoga Convention a letter from President Wilson 
was read which most emphatically indorsed the efforts of the 
suffragists to obtain the vote in New York State. President 
Wilson wrote : 

I hope that the voters of the State of New York will rally to 
the support of woman suffrage by a handsome majority. It would 
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be a splendid vindication of the principles of the cause in which 
we all believe. 

The question of woman suffrage comes before the voters of 
New York State again this fall. It is probable that in this 
country, as in England, it will be found that the best argument 
for woman suffrage, as for every other cause, will be drawn in 
the future from the willingness of its advocates to sink their 
personal interests in the larger issues of the war. 


THE RIGHT OF PUBLIC ASSEMBLY 
[acti are no rights which do not imply corresponding 


duties and obligations. Of no rights is this truer than of 
the right of free speech and public assembly. 

Apparently the great majority of those who are agitating 
against the Draft Law and who are pleading for an early peace— 
a peace which of necessity would be a German peace—have 
failed to understand this fundamental principle which underlies 
the right of free speech and free public assembly. <A concrete 
instance of this misunderstanding has recently occupied a larger 
space than it deserved in the public prints. We refer to the 
agitation over the pacifist convention which has been denied the 
right of assembly in more than one State of the Union. 

No one denies, on the one hand, that the right of free assem- 
bly in a republic is one of the fundamental rights of the citizen. 
Democracy is imperiled without it. The people must be free to 
meet and to discuss public questions. And the mere fact that 
there is such a state of public feeling that an assembly may be 
broken into by a mob does not justify the prohibition of such 
an assembly. The right of free assembly must, however, be 
maintained by the authorities even in the face of threatened 
riots. This right to assemble is based on the purpose of the 
assembly. It is not limited by the danger or lack of danger of 
public disorder. 

For example, the citizens of East St. Louis have a lawful 
right to meet and protest against the recent lynching of Negroes 
in that city. Any fear of riots caused by the rougher elements 
of East St. Louis would not justify the authorities from prohib- 
iting such an assembly. If the Mayor did not have the power to 
protect such an assembly, he might temporarily postpone it, but 
only in order to enable him to call on the Governor, and, if 
necessary, on the President, for forces sufficient to keep order 
and to protect the right of free assembly. It must always be 
remembered that this right to free assembly even under the cir- 
cumstances which we have described does not justify any body 
of citizens in claiming a right to use the public streets or the 
public parks for the purpose of such an assembly. They have 
no more right to take public property for such a purpose than 
they have to take private property without the consent of its 
owner. 

There is, on the other hand, nothing in the right of free assem- 
bly which entitles any body of citizens to hold a meeting for an 
unlawful purpose on either public or private property, no matter 
how freely permission to hold such a meeting may be granted 
by the owners or owner. Burglars or train robbers have no right 
to meet for the purpose of planning a robbery. Before the 
Civil War the border ruffians of Missouri had no right to meet 
for the purpose of planning a raid upon Kansas, and to-day the 
liquor-sellers and bootleggers of Kansas have no right to meet 
in order to plan a scheme of organized resistance to the Pro- 
hibition Law of that State. 

Such offenses against the public peace can be readily recog- 
nized by even the most pro-German of our pacifists. But they 
fail to recognize what the overwhelming majority of our citizens 
do recognize—that treason in time of war is an attack on pub- 
lie security enormously greater than any of the peace-time 
offenses which we have above described. 

In time of war any overt act which gives aid and comfort 
to the enemy is treason. The intent of an act is determined by 
its evident effect. It is entirely possible that the effect of the 
mere call for such an assembly as certain pacifists have recently 
attempted to hold was to give aid and comfort to the enemies 
of the United States. The effect of sucha call is rightly judged, 
not only from the announced purpose of the assembly, but also 
from the private utterances of the leaders of the movement. 
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Certainly, in any case, the people of the country have a right 
to assume that the decisions of the governors and mayors 
who prohibit such an assembly within their several juris- 
dictions were based on just and reasonable grounds. If these 
executive officers were convinced that the intent or effect, of 
such a meeting would have been to give aid and comfort to our 
enemies, no one, no matter how passionate his championship of 
the right of free assembly, need complain of its prohibition. 

Preventive law is as legitimate as preventive medicine. The 
law continually steps in to prevent a wrong from being perpe- 
trated. It does not wait until it is perpetrated before it attempts 
to prohibit or punish. If a policeman sees a thug holding a 
blackjack over the head of an unarmed citizen, he does not wait 
until the blackjack falls before he attempts to arrest the 
offender. 

In war time the duty of prompt preventive action is especially 
laid upon the executive. Wedo not have to wait until injury is 
done, until the blackjack falls, or conscription is halted or the 
collection of taxes made difficult, or until that public confidence 
necessary to the vigorous prosecution of a war is undermined, 
before our executives can act. The executive departments of the 
State and Nation are under a very solemn obligation to do what- 
ever is necessary to prevent action by irresponsible or malicious 
parties which will interfere with the prosecution of the war, and 
so bring aid and comfort to our enemies. 

The outery that is now heard against conscription or war 
taxes or military despotism or interference with free assembly 
and free speech was much more virulent and widespread in the 
North during the Civil War than it has been against the loyal 
executives of our cities, our States, and our National Govern- 
ment to-day. Nevertheless, our present-day pacifists can learn 
much to their advantage if they study the comment of history 
upon the Copperheads of the Civil War. To-day the leaders of 
the South who fought in the open are honored throughout the 
United States on a common footing with the soldiers who fought 
to preserve the Union. But there will never be any monuments 
ereeted, either North or South, to the Vallandighams and 
Copperheads who stabbed in the back the Government they did 
not have the courage to fight against in the open. 


“YOU ARE THE HOPE OF THE 
WORLD” 


Those who noticed in a recent issue of The Outlook the 
acknowledgment of the receipt of Mr. Hagedorn’s “ You Are 
the Hope of the World” listed under the head of “ poetry,” 
and who then hastily glanced at a copy of this little book, must 
have decided either that The Outlook had made a mistake in 
its classification or that Mr. Hagedorn had attempted one of 
those numerous prose poems with which the reading public has . 
been inflicted from so many nameless sources. Such a decision 
would have been wrong in both particulars. 

“You Are the Hope of the World ” is indeed a book writ- 
ten in honest prose, free from those false rhythms and senti- 
mentalities which masquerade as a new kind of poetry. Yet 
this little volume is so distinctly marked by the presence of 
poetic vision and largeness of understanding that it deserves in 
the truest sense to be called a volume of poetry. 

“You Are the Hope of the World” is a challenge to 
Young America—Young America given over to the unthinking 
and irresponsible selfishness of youth—to take up the burdens’ 
and the labors laid down by its brothers and sisters in Europe 
who have been blotted out by the great war. It is an appeal 
couched in language which reaches the heart and mind with the 
directness of a bullet. It is written by a man with vivid insight 
into both the virtues and shortcomings of the younger genera- 
tion of his countrymen. 

You have poise and ease of bearing, strong bodies, strong 
wills, alert minds, big hearts, freedom of manner and speech— 


great freedom at times—persistence, flexibility, large-minded- 
ness ; love of wild country and of violent exercise ; truthfulness, 
tenderness, candor, courage ; a sense of humor, a sense of de- 
cency; purity, chivalry, loyalty, imagination. I know nothing 
more wonderful in poetry or in life than some of you at ten, 
twelve, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen. At your best, you 
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are like new swords, drawn for battle, keen and bright; fit for 
any high service under heaven. 
Here is the other side of the shield : 

You have only one unforgivable vice; you have a terrible 
habit of throwing away your most precious possessions. You are 
ashamed of hiving imagination, pd saree of having aspirations, 
ashamed of being the splendid human beings that you are. And 
so, day in, day out, you sell your birthright for a mess of pottage. 
There’s a tradition among the girls and boys you run with that 
the things that really count in life are dancing and the movies 
and clothes and the sporting page and cheap talk and making 
money ; so you try dutifully to choke off the other things, imagi- 
nation, poetry, the spirit of adventure, and the old-fashioned 
notion that it would be rather fine to be a great man or a great 
woman some day and help to run the wei. . . » A lot of you 
who were an inspiration at sixteen, the kind Shakespeare calls 
“golden lads and girls,” are deadly at twenty-six. You're a 
desert—just hard, gray sand and hard, blue sky, and an occa- 
sional cactus, and, scattered here and there, a skeleton or two of 
things that have died of thirst. 


The call to service for Young America comes not only from 
the ghosts of those who have died of starvation or wounds in 
Europe, but also from those high hearts and indomitable spirits 
that have builded the America which is both a dream and a 
reality. The call to service is one to sweep aside all delusions, 
selfishness, and false pride in a past which has not been with- 
out great failures. It is a challenge to those boys and girls 
who will never be called upon to bear arms in the present war 
to consider the stars in their courses ; to know our victories for 
what they have been werth, and our disasters for what they 
should have taught us; to go back to those first principles of 
democracy upon which our country was founded and to take 
up with courageous hearts and willing minds the task of trans- 
lating those principles into a light that will illumine the world. 

Is this task too heavy to lay on the slight shoulders of Amer- 
ican boys and girls, is it too much to ask them to search out the 
easy lies of American history, taught in school-books, or the 
more blatant falsehoods of demagogues and politicians ; is it 
too much to ask the boys and girls of America to turn from 
their games and plays to a study and understanding of the 
issues which are moving the world, and to the opportunity that 
lies before them of forging from their own lives the destiny of 
this land—and of the world? The task does not seem too 
large to Mr. Hagedorn’s vision, and there are times when the 
vision of the poet is more to be trusted than the science of the 
pedagogue or the utterances of the statesman. Sometimes faith 
in the impossible makes it possible. 

I believe I know what you are going to do, because I believe, 
Young America, that I know you. Only a quitter would cry in 
an hour like this: “I'll do what I’ve always done—go my own 
way.’ But you are not quitters. You are the epee of quitters ! 
You are the worthy heirs of an heroic line. The men and women 
who have gone before you loved democracy and many of them 
labored and died that democracy might grow strong and expand. 
Your elder brothers are learning how to fight, and if the Great 
War goes on—as it may—for two, three, or four years more, 
you who are boys now will have to learn how to defend democ- 
racy with arms against assault from without. But you who are 
ten, twelve, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen to-day, can and 
must begin now to acquire that more difficult training which 
shall enable you to defend democracy against assault from within. 
The enemies of democracy do not always come as armies with 
banners. The most potent enemies the American democracy has 
are men who call themselves Americans—politicians who use an 
indifferent citizenry for their own selfish ends ; and supine citi- 
zens who allow themselves to be so used. . . . 

Your brothers are going oversea to fight democracy’s external 
foes. Be you soldiers likewise in the same great cause! There 
are two wars to fight: a war without, and a war within. You 
are too young to fig t in France. But the youngest of you is not 
too young to fight here at home for a keener participation of all 
in the government of his town, his State, his Nation. You may 
be too young to die for democracy ; but no girl or boy is ever 
too young to live for democracy ! 

Is Mr. Hagedorn’s call such an appeal as went. forth from 
Peter the Hermit to the children who suffered and died for 
the sake of his ecstatic call to sacrifice? Perhaps to some of 
those bred in the stodgy traditions of individualism and selfish- 
ness Mr. Hagedorn’s words may so sound. Yet to the greatly 
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daring of brain and spirit the world owes such progress as it 
has made towards those high mountains whose peaks are stil! 
wreathed in clouds. 

I tell you, the time has passed when we could afford to chatter 
lightly over the teacups concerning the needs and the shortcom- 
ings of our country. Sanh the cups, Young America, and come 
out and fight, that government of the people, by the ; , for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. Fight! Not with 

ns, but with your brains! Your elder brothers will have to 

ght with guns ; many of them will have to die here or with 
their fellows-in-democracy in France and Flanders, 

Hail and good luck to them! 

To you, girls and boys of ten, twelve, fourteen, fifteen, six- 
teen, seventeen, is given a work every bit as grand as dying for 
your country; and that is, living for the highest interests of 
your country ! 

Those interests are the interests of democracy. 

If, therefore, you live for the highest interests of America, 
- live at the same time for the highest interests of the world. 

n that struggle the goal is neither nationalism nor internation- 
alism. It is democracy. It is a lasting peace among nations ; 
and, as far as it is humanly possible, amity among men. 

Go to it! Go to it, girls and boys of America! 

You are the hope of the world : 


Mr. Hagedorn has flung down the glove to Young America. 
Will it take up the challenge ? 


THE CENTENARY OF THOREAU 


One hundred years ago Henry David Thoreau was born in 
Concord, Massachusetts. It is interesting to speculate as to how 


much of our present understanding and appreciation of nature 


and of the virtues of simple living can be traced to the influ- 
ence of this ob yg ree who was also a man. No American 
writer has a greater influence in helping his countrymen 
to an appreciation of the proper relation between man and 
nature, a relationship which since the eighteenth century has 
had many curious developments. 

From the urban civilization of the eighteenth century, through 
the romantic sentimentalism of those who imagined that they 


-were..protesting against the artificialities of the age in which 


they lived, to the vital friendship between Thoreau and 
the wild life of Walden Pond is a long journey indeed. 
The artificial grotto of Pope, the sentimentality of Rousseau, 
or the mawkish enthusiasm for the simplicity of savage life of 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre—even perhaps Whande® love of 
nature or Gray’s appreciation of the wild beauty of the Alps— 
belong in a very different world from that which has been 
made familiar to us and a part of our daily lives through the 
message of Thoreau. The dividing line between these two 
worlds is not a difficult one to draw. 

On the one hand there is imitation, insincerity, sentimen- 
tality, and, at the best, little more than the appreciation of an 
outsider who observes with pleasure a phenomenon apart from 
his own life. On the other side of the fine there is originality, 
sincerity, sentiment, and an appreciation of the fundamental 
unity of man and nature—a unity which demands neither the 
renunciation of nature for the sake of civilization nor a renun- 
ciation of civilization for the sake of nature. 

Thoreau was never guilty of proclaiming a savage state better 
than a state of civilization, but he harbored a clear under- 
standing of the deficiencies of the civilization of his time and 
a tremendous longing to bring within its limits the boundless 
advantages which come to those who free themselves from the 
dictates of materialism and who place a true value upon the 
cultivation of the imagination. 

Thoreau played a part in the warfare against low public 
ideals, and a still more important part in proving by his private 
life the possibility of putting those ideals within the reach of 
the average conscience. 

As the inevitable charges of “ peculiarity ” which always 
attend the progress of a man of genius have died out of the pub- 
lic diseussion of the message of ‘eann he stands forth as one 
of the greatest and most inviting figures in our literary history. 
It is not too much to say of Thoreau, as did Emerson: “ Hare 
is a Damascus blade of a man such as you may search through 
nature in vain to parallel.” 
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THE GREAT MELTING-POT 


BY JEAN J. PFLIEGER 


The author of this article speaks with authority because he himself has been melted. When he arrived in this country from Belgium just 


before the war broke out, in 


une, 1914, he could not speak English. He is now a student at one of the large college preparatory schools, 
and the following article was recently awarded a gold medal for the best essay written in English by any of the b 


oys in the school. An 


older brother who came with him from Belgium, and who also could not speak English on his arrival, made a brilliant record at Yale, which 
he has just left to go to France with General Pershing as interpreter and aide. The opinions of such a critic on American characteristics are 


peculiarly interesting—TuHxE Eprrors. 


HATEVER may be its final outcome, the entry of 
W America into the European war must have consequences 

of a profound historical significance. The bigger the 
consequences regarding America’s vitality as a Nation, the 
greater this significance. To other countries it has been a 
source of constant wonder to see this vitality grow through an 
incessant flow of foreign immigration, and through its close 
adaptation to new National principles. This magnetic power 
compels all outlandish things to be assimilated and to be re- 
shaped into National ideas of the purest idealism. The secret 
of it lies in America’s great facility in adapting its National 
spirit to that of other countries, without changing either its 
form or its distinctive character. Now, that the !ower class of 
immigrants should be easily assimilated presents nothing anoma- 
lous ; but, as a matter of fact, the more educated class adopts 
the new principles first. To this class America is not a nation, 
she is not even acountry ; she is an ideal. America, willy-nilly, 
has become the model revolution and the Mecca of revolution- 
ists, from France to China, from the Forty-eighters to the 
modern Russian bundist. 


There is one kind of literary traveler who would persuade’ 


you that he can,.almost at a glance, detect the large and con- 
stant currents beneath the rippled surface of a nation’s life ; the 
more scrupulous traveler, however, is impressed rather with the 
rich variety of human nature within any given national area 
and the sameness of human nature in all areas. In America 
especially is this true. How will you bring under a common 
formula this pale, clean-eyed youth and that florid, loose- 
lipped thing yonder; this dainty, graceful American woman 
and that hard-eyed, self-centered virago who jostles you on 
Broadway ? Moreover, if, as the German poet said, a nation’s 
soul is in its tongue, one must exclude from any American 
generation at least one-third of its population. Do not you— 
every day and in every part of the country, in small towns 
as well as in large cities—hear people talking foreign lan- 
guages, or reading Jewish, German, Italian, and Greek papers, 
with faces that seem to confirm your suppositions concerning 
their nationalities ? 

And yet there is an American character as surely as there is 
an American face, which one so easily recognizes in Europe. 


‘They both show strength, originality, generosity, impulsiveness, 


and sensibility. This character, nevertheless, is often criticised 
in foreign countries, even as the English, and the French, and 
the German, because of international antagonisms, very largely 
based upon subconscious irritations over trifling differences. 
The French have always depicted the Englishman as a loud- 
voiced money-grubber, holding a foul pipe between his monstrous 
horse-teeth ; the English, in turn, have pictured the French- 
man as an ape, an unbalanced spiritual drunkard. Likewise, 
America has not long been freed from these parasitic growths 
upon international judgment. A German professor, visiting 
this country shortly before the European war, accused Ameri- 
cans of hypocrisy because on Sundays they drink in private 
and pray in public, while the opposite seems true in Germany. 
Another witty critic would have changed the motto of the new 
coins to one almost analogous: “In Gold We Trust.” The fact 
that America has a distinctive cult of the almighty dollar is, 
as told us by a distinguished Englishman, a slander—upon 
Europe. A characteristic American trait, however, is to get 
money, not to keep—as Moliére’s miser would have done—but 
to spend, and, above all, to give. Belgium, Serbia, Poland, all 
those that have felt the friendliness of these hands from across 
the seas, when the sinister ghosts of all present miseries are 
things of the past will remember that America, which so often 


took pride in having the largest, the most expensive thing in 
the world, indeed possesses the biggest, the rarest, the most 
wonderful of all jewels—a great, warm, and sympathetic 
heart. Yet, for a nation which spends yearly something like 
$650,000,000 in advertisements—the greatest advertising na- 
tion of the world, in fact—it seems that the American people 
have kept unusually quiet, have even failed totally to mention 
their gifts, generous in recent years especially. And since, as a 
rule, p sand oe expresses more than it feels and England feels 
more than it expresses, this aphony was mistaken by the British 
as a flagrant proof of a grave lack of interest until that glo- 
rious day when the Stars and Stripes were seen floating to- 
gether with the British ensign over Parliament House in Lon- 
don. Let us hope that this celebration brought to an end the 
ugliness of that bat-eyed patriotism which made some people 
suppose that only British gold or “ Wall Street” can account 
for the existence of English sympathizers in a country settled 
by Englishmen. 

Another chief characteristic of the American which also 
attracts the alien is his intense desire for the practical and the 
new. Originality, which is creativeness, oozes out of every pore 
of New York, for instance. Even the male philosopher has to 
look into the windows of dressmakers’ shops there. Not only 
the entertainments and the hotels show originality, but even the 
homes, and, what is more, the churches. And the light-hearted- 
ness with which the Yankee holds this creative energy stands in 
marked contrast with a corresponding quality of the Prussian 
character ; the former is much more buoyant, more expansive, 
less subjective, than the latter. America unites the inestimable 
freshness of youth to the confidence of successful maturity. 
That young New J ersey chemist who has become the president 
of the Campbell’s Soup Company; that promising dentist, 
Welch, who, opposing wine at communion, has found for sub- 
stitute the W elch’s Grape Juice ; that young farmer from Michi- 
gan, Robert Ingersoll, who through sheer will power has pro- 
duced “the watch that made the dollar famous ;” that printer 
from Massachusetts, O'Sullivan, who, in order to relieve his 
feet, stood on an old rubber mat— an embryo of the first O’Sulli- 
van heel; all those and thousands of others stand out as an 
example, a remarkable monument, to the well-known apothegm : 
“ Be sure you are right, and then go ahead.” 

America, proficient in work, takes more than common pains 
in the choice of her entertainments. It is a unique spectacle, 
and an exclusively American one, to see men who fought 
like misers but half an hour ago shed extravagantly their never- 
too-numerous bills. Yankee impulsiveness made the States 
adopt an eight-hour law, not only in their work, but in their 
play and sleep as well. If the richest man in the world is an 
American citizen, undoubtedly the man who laughs the most 
= the one who snores the loudest is to be found in the States 


Europe must indeed look upon America as upon the pays 
lumiere, sparkling with the bright irradiation of » ad and gold, 
with the rutilant brilliancy of exuberant joy; surely in that 
second El Dorado everybody is rich and happy, for, if discontent 
makes rich men poor, content alone makes poor men rich. And 
the gigantic beacon of the Statue of Liberty, like a powerful 
magnet, attracts all the erring, dissident emigrants of the world. 
It seems.as if humanity had started wrongly in the Old World, 
had blundered and floundered to its own destruction; then a 
handful of choice spirits—dreamers and rebels and heroes of all 
nations—had beaten a fan-like conveyance of paths to the gates 
of the New World. Thus the incessant clash of cultures and 
the stimulating atmosphere may explain the effervescence of 
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American ideas. Out of this great caldron where twenty nations 
commingle new things are bound to rise, better things and 
atronger things are bound to be formed. 

Nevertheless, some say that America begets no Turner, no 
Wagner, no Rodin, no d’Annunzio, that America lacks the 
artistic phase, that its architecture is borrowed or mediocre. 
Some even go so far as to deny that there are Americans at all 
who can paint, who can develop a literature, who can sculpture. 
It may be true that the majority had rather listen to their Vic- 
trola or their Pianola than play instruments themselves, 
that they had rather buy some beautiful masterpiece than at- 
tempt a reproduction which would be detrimental to their ideal 
of art ; but, asarule, the claptrap speeches of prejudiced critics 
and foreign quacks have been so noisy that they have galvanized 
every one of their conceptions, right or wrong, with an unalter- 
able idea of Yankee materialism. As a matter of fact, the most 
materialistic people of the earth leap into remarkable idealism 
in the sphere of politics and diplomacy; even very recently 
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President Wilson in his Message to Congress revealed the 
greatness of the American patriotism. The patriotism of the 
Old World has always found too many good, ready excuses for 
underrating, misunderstanding, and hating other races and 
eoples. 
. he world is now so small and intimate that our whole atten- 
tion should be focused upon the encouragement of emotions 
befitting this novel situation, and perhaps it is America that 
offers some hint for better things. Culture is not, and never can 
be, an inherent quality peculiar to a particular nation or lan- 
guage. Culture in any sense is not a national monopoly ; it is 
the heritage of the whole human race, cherished, enriched, and 
transmitted by one generation to another, from one corner of 
the earth to another. The entry of America into this war is an 
admirable expression of that spirit of humanity for which immi- 
grants have renounced the heritage of their fathers and accepted 
exile. To this they are loyal with all their strength, not of 
unreasoning love, but of firm belief and unyielding conviction. 


THE VIEWS OF THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 


of August 15 seems to call for some comment or state- 
ment in behalf of the prohibition forces. 

We bear witness at the outset to the honesty and fairness of 
The Outlook on the whole prohibition question. Further, dis- 
claiming any attempt to commit The Outlook beyond its own 
statement of its attitude, we understand that attitude to be dis- 
tinctly favorable to war prohibition by Congressional enactment 
as an emergency measure. Therefore it 1s not necessary to 
argue in <letail the points involved in the general question of 
prohibition. 

Finally, the action of the Anti-Saloon League of America in 
refraining, at the request of President Wilson, in view of the 
uncompromising liquor filibuster which was assured, from 
pressing any prohibition proposal that would delay the passage 
of food control legislation, proves that the Anti-Saloon League 
stands squarely with The Outlook on the proposition that the 
vital National task is to win this war for humanity, liberty, 
and righteousness. 

Reduced te its lowest terms, the issue raised by the Outlook 
editorial is: First, whether it is possible for the operation of a 
prohibition amendment to help win the war; and, second, 
whether the submission of an amendment for adoption will help 
win the war by facilitating the passage of war emergency pro- 
hibition. 

Many military authorities believe, upon the basis of existing 
military conditions, that the war will last not less than three 
years more. If the war continues, it is within reasonable pos- 
sibility that the winter and spring of 1919, which will cover the 
States holding biennial sessions of the Legislature (this embraces 
most of them), will see the ratification of the prohibition amend- 
ment by the necessary thirty-six States. 

And it is entirely possible that when the casualty lists begin 
to come in, special sessions of the Legislatures which may be 
called will ratify the amendment before this date, though we 
concede that in the absence of war and under normal condi- 
tions the ratification of the amendment could hardly be hoped 
for before the regular sessions of 1921. 

On the second point, it will be vastly easier from many angles 
to secure emergency war prohibition after Congress submits 
a prohibition amendment to the States. It will be obvious both 
to the public and to Congress that if the liquor traffic is to be 
outlawed within a few years anyhow, then there is no possible 
excuse for refusing to outlaw it during the period of the Na- 
tion’s greatest: need for efficiency. In short, the submission of 
this amendment by Congress will, in the judgment of the tem- 
perance forces, be followed by almost immediate collapse of 
the opposition to war prohibition. 

Being shut off, as a result of the President’s appeal, from 
one of the easier and more obvious approaches to emergency 


’ OUR editorial “ Prohibition or War?” in The Outlook 





war prohibition, the Anti-Saloon League is pushing the Consti- 
tutional amendment, not with the idea of taking advantage of 
the Nation’s extremity to make capital for a special cause, but 
as the shortest road now left open toward the immediate war 
prohibition which, as we understand it, The Outlook favors. 
The President’s request to the Anti-Saloon League was specif- 
ically limited to the Food Control Bill. 

The short time required for action upon this question at the 
regular session by the House, which can cut off filibustering, 
will be a small price to pay for breaking the political power 
of a selfish and unscrupulous liquor traffic, which has been deaf 
to all appeals of patriotism, and which has made common cause 
with the enemies of the country upon other subjects vitally 
related to the successful prosecution of the war. 

If an emergency, by opening a short cut which avoids the 
necessity for settling a lot of technical questions, enables the 
doing of certain desirable things with less delay and less fric- 
tion than would be possible under normal conditions, that is one 
of the compensations of such a catastrophe as war. The war, 
with its demand upon man powez, is the best possible time for 
the absorption of those who may be thrown out of employment 
by prohibition. Likewise the demand for alcohol for munitions 
and similar purposes affords the best opportunity for readjust- 
ment of the plants engaged in the manufacture of aleohol. And 
the operation of emergency war prohibition, which will shortly 
follow the submission of the amendment, will so prepare public 
opinion for permanent prohibition that the amendment will 
become operative without a jar. 

Witiiam H. ANDERSON, 
State Superintendent Anti-Saloon League of New York. 


[The Outlook’s attitude towards war prohibition is that of 
Lincoln’s towards slavery, as stated in his letter of 1862 to 
Horace Greeley, and repeated in his letter of 1864 to Charles 
D. Robinson. In 1862 Lincoln wrote : 


If I could save the Union without freeing any slave I would 
do it ; and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves I would do 
it; and if I could save it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone I would also do that. What I do about slavery and the 
colored race I do because I believe it helps to save the Union ; 
and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it would 
help to save the Union. I shall do less whenever I shall believe 
what I am doing hurts the cause ; and I shall do more whenever 
I shall believe p doen more will help the cause. 


What the preservation of the Union meant to Lincoln in 
1862 and 1864, the winning of the war means to us to-day. 

It is to be remembered that the policy of emancipation 
adopted as a war measure by President Lincoln was not made 
a part of the Constitution until after the conclusion of the 
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Civil War. We believe that as a general principle to be 
applied to all questions this precedent of the Civil War is 
sound. 

Emergency measures adopted for the prosecution of the 





present war and involving radical changes in the form or prin- 
ciples of the Government should not, no matter how successful 
they are, be adopted by the country as a part of its permanent 
policy until the country is again at peace—Tur Epirors.] 


KNOLL PAPERS 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
THE DISSOLUTION OF DOGMA 


HE old theological controversies have passed away. The 
problems are not solved, but they no longer interest. The 
phrases of the schools have lost their meaning. Unitarian 

and Orthodox, agnostic and believer, natural and supernatural, 
do not mean what they once meant. James Martineau—is he 
Unitarian or Orthodox? He disavowed the title Unitarian, and 
his contemporaries refused him the title Orthodox. H. G. Wells 
—is he agnostic or believer? He declares himself agnostic as 
to the God in nature, but believer in the God in Christ. To 
modern thought all the natural is supernatural and the super- 
natural is most natural. Whether the thinker accepts or rejects 
the story of making wine out of water at Cana, he sees in it 
nothing more mysterious than in the making wine out of water 
every year in the graperies of California. Not merely denom- 
inational partitions are crumbling. Jew, pagan, and Christian 
discover in each other spiritual kinship. Julius Rosenwald is 
endowing Young Men’s Christian Associations on a magnificent 
seale. Tagore’s ministry deepens the spiritual life of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Religion is an enigma—unsolved, insolvable. Jesus never 
speaks of religion; he speaks of eternal life, and life is an 
enigma. We are explorers, some more adventurous than others. 
Every man is a riddle to every other man. No husband ever 
comprehends his wife ; no wife comprehends her husband. Every 
true mother is a Mary who keeps in her heart the wise sayings 
of her mysterious child— 


“ Child with the wonderful eyes, 
Wild miraculous eyes, 
Deep as the skies are deep.” 


Each one of us is an enigma to himself. Out of our sub-conscious 
self emerges the material with which we weave the fabric of our 
lives. No man looking forward knows what the product of his 
loom will be; no man looking back finds that it is what he 
thought it was going to be. 

No wonder, then, that Jesus Christ, the genius of the cen- 
turies, is still the unexplained mystery of the ages. For the 
phrase God-and-man we substitute the phrase God-in-man, only 
to discover presently that the new phrase is as inadequate as 
the old. We are not defining him; we are only attempting to 
define our own indefinable impression of him. ** What think ye 
of Christ ?” This age does not know what to think, or at least 
does not know how to define its thinking. 

Is, then, Christianity dissolving and giving place to a new 
universal religion, as Mr. Wells imagines? Is it only a psychic 
experience, an ideal of our own creation, with no reality apart 
from our minds, as G. Stanley Hall appears to think? Have we 
embodied our ideals in an imaginary Christ ? Do we make our 
own Gods? Was Robert G. Ingersoll right—is an honest God 
the noblest work of man? 

To one man Theodore Roosevelt is a great naturalist ; to 
another, an American Nimrod—a great explorer and “a mighty 
hunter ;” to a third, an author, critic, historian ; to a fourth, a 
statesman with a record of National and international achieve- 
ments ; to a fifth, an inspiring presence, a loyal friend, the best 
of companions. Are there, then, five Roosevelts, or perhaps none 
at all? 

The great personalities, like the great movements of history, 
are many-sided. We view different aspects of these composite 
characters and events. We see them through our spectacled 
prejudices and describe what we see. If on an automobile ride 
I put on my colored goggles, I see in the strangely distorted 
blue sky and fleecy clouds the signs of a coming storm, and, if 
I did not know that I was looking through colored goggles, 
should wish to hasten home before the storm broke. There is 


nothing peculiar in the perplexities of our own age respecting 
the character of Jesus Christ. They repeat those current in his 
lifetime: “Some say that thou art John the Baptist; some, 
Elijah ; and others Jeremiah, or one of the prophets.” To the 
Apostles he was both the son of man and the Son of God. To 
Bouck White, Jesus is a social reformer ; to Renan, a religious 
enthusiast ; to Edersheim, the long-hoped-for Messiah. Perhaps 
he was all three. Perhaps the Messiah, possessed by the spirit 
of God, was in very truth an_enthusiast, whose enthusiasm for 
humanity and for God made him a social reformer. 

The scientist investigates nature and brings back the result 
of his researches in the saying of Herbert Spencer: There is 
an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed. 
The theologian, reflecting at his desk upon his own intellectual 
ideals, concludes that God is “ Infinite in Being and perfection, 
a most pure Spirit.” Mr. Wells, to whom in a time of awful but 
inspiring battle “ our sons have shown us God,” sees in God a 
Comrade “ who struggles in his great and comprehensive way as 
we struggle in our weak and silly way.” The mystic, meditating 
on the meaning of God in human experience, finds God “ dwell- 
ing in the heart of man as the supreme soul.” Perhaps by and 
by we shall be wise enough to find that God is all and more 
than all that these thinkers have thought him to be: that he is 
an Infinite Energy, a most pure Spirit, a Comrade sharing our 
struggles with us, who dwells in the heart of man, the»secret of 
all that is best and truest in humanity. 

The dissolution of dogma is not the dissolution of Christian- 
ity. The alabaster box is broken and the fragrance of its con- 
tents pervades the whole house. “ The words that I speak unto 
you,” says Jesus, “they are spirit and they are life.” The 
spirit and the life are more than the words even of Jesus ; surely, 
then, they are much more than the carefully ordered words of 
the Church. Different worshipers unite in using the words 
which the Church has prescribed ; but, though the words are the 
same, their meanings are different. Two sisters side by side in 
the Church repeat the Apostles’ Creed: “I believe in the 
resurrection of the body.” ‘To one sister they suggest the future 
uprising of the body of a mother from the grave into which last 
week that body was lowered ; to the other sister they suggest 
the personal presence of a mother whose death was itself a 
resurrection. On the other hand, worshipers of widely 
different creeds unite in the expression of the same spiritual 
experience in poetical forms almost identical. The Quaker 
John G. Whittier sings of 

* Immortal love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free.” 
The Roman Catholic F. W. Faber sings of 
“a wideness in God’s merey 
Like the wideness of the sea.” ~ 
The spirit is the same in both; even the expressions are not 
widely different. But the one received his message in a New 
England farm-house, the other in an Anglican cathedral. The 
Roman Catholic priest and the Protestant pastor work side by 
side in the same trenches, ministering by different methods the 
same gospel of love. In our definitions we differ widely, be- 
cause we see in fragments and we prophesy in fragments. In 
the expressions of our reverence toward God and in our works 
of love to our fellow-men we are at one. “ Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold,” is the message which to-day Jesus 
is repeating alike to the Roman Catholic and the Protestant, to 
the orthodox John and to the doubting Thomas. The dissolu- 
tion of dogma does not mean the dissolution of Christianity ; it 
means one fold and one shepherd. 
The Knoll, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
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HORTLY after the news arrived that the United States 
S had recognized the existence of a state of war with Ger- 
many there was a pilgrimage of notables to the American 
Embassy ; royal Cabinet Ministers and members of the diplo- 
matic corps, Senators and Deputies of the Italian Parliament, 
financiers and representatives of the “ Fourth Power,” all mix- 
ing democratically and chatting pleasantly in the anterooms of 
the old palace while waiting their turn for a few words with 
Thomas Nelson Page, our Ambassador to the Quirinal. 

As I sat there, taking notes or occasionally exchanging views 
with some colleague or acquaintance, I wondered. how many of 
those earnest and influential men who came and went had a 
clear, broad knowledge of my country across the seas, and how 
many of them could really gauge the significance of the decision 
of such a complex though unite people as ours, five thousand 
miles away, in freely and delibezately resolving to enter the 
lists in the struggle for human rights. 

And now that both countries were deploying their forces on 
the greatest fighting line in the isctory of the struggle for free- 
dom—on the same line of effort and “eT wondered if 
they understood one another well and deeply ? 

“ America and Italy have substantially the same fundamental 
ideals,” a thoughtful and distinguished American had remarked 
to me while we were discussing [talo- American relations; “ they 
both stand for freedom and constitutional government. But, 
though ships come and go between their ports, there is no bridge 
spanning the great ocean between the two nations.” No, there 
is not; neither a bridge of deep sympathy-and sentiment, such 
as unites us with France, nor a bridge of blood kin and history, 
such as anchors us to England ; not even that interested open- 
mindedness and up-to-date study which have made us understand 
nations with a spirit so alien to ours as Germany and Russia. 

There is, however, a sort of life-line flung across the Atlantic 
between America and Italy, and upon this a bridge may be 
built gradually of real friendship and understanding. That 
slender rope is the backwater of Italian immigration to our 
country—the Arericani, who know us and are fond of us as 
no other class knows us or cares for us in Italy. 

That is why I would rather have listened to what some of 
these returned immigrants in the Abruzzi or on the Sicilian 
littoral had said of our entry into the war than even the meas- 
ured expressions of some of the Ministers of the crown. 

As if in answer to my thoughts, a pale, earnest-looking Italian 
gentleman walked up to me and shook hands; he was one of 
the members of Parliament from stricken Messina, the very 
person who might be able to give me the information I desired. 

“ For my constituents,” he said, after I had explained to him 
what was in my mind, “the United States are contiguous terri- 
tory to Italy; my ‘ Americani’ know and love America better 
than countries which are geographically nearer but less known 
to them, such as France.” And he told me, with real emotion, 
about an old woman from his city who had come to him that 
very morning to ask for a little favor, and who had grumbled 
about the length and the hardships of the war. He had ex- 
plained to her, quite casually, that the United States had joined 
in the struggle against Germany, and the change in that poor 
widow, with a son at the front and a daughter at an orphanage, 
had been instantaneous and wonderful. “ Ah, if America is with 
us,” she had exclaimed, “then it must be a just war!” 

To-day, when we are abandoning our secular isolation and 
drawing our sword in a very real sense for human rights, 
there would seem to be a plain duty upon our people to under- 
stand clearly the hopes and aspirations of each nation with 
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ITALY’S FIGHT FOR LIBERTY 


THE STORY OF WHAT A CROWNED DEMOCRACY HAS DONE 
TO WIN AMERICA’S ADMIRATION 


BY GINO C. SPERANZA 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE OUTLOOK IN ITALY 


Italy’s recent victories have occurred after the writing of the following special correspondence, but they serve to emphasize and confirm 
what Mr. Speranza says about the mutual effort of America and Italy. 
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mericans have good reasons for rejoicing in these victories.— 


which we have aligned. What heroic France stands for every 
child in our schools can tell; England’s stanch faith in .con- 
stitutional government we are certain of, no matter what mis- 
takes we believe she may have made. Belgium’s rights are safe 
and sacred in the intimate soul of America, and so are those of 
the smaller states that have bravely fought and temporarily 
lost ; while the spirit of Russia needs no interpreter to win the 
sympathies of our people to-day. 

Italy, on the other hand, somehow seems to have made the 
least stirring appeal to the soul of America by her part in the 
present great struggle. I am aware that to explain this there 
are reasons and deficiencies, not so much of conduet and action 
as of methods, propaganda, and ante-bellum attitudes on the 
part of her leaders; but there are also preconceptions and 
prejudices on our part which have unjustly dulled the edge of 
our sympathies for her truly superb military effort in this war. 

The times and the occasion require plain speaking, and to- 
day the duty of every loyal American of foreign origin who has 
studied international relations would seem to be to endeavor to 
set forth honestly what appear to him the-essential problems 
existing between his country and the land of his fathers; to 
state them as an American to Americans, in the earnest hope 
that at the peace congress the United States may be able to 
eliminate these causes of international friction, and thus make 
permanent peace doubly assured. 

How, then, let us ask, has Italy acted in her relations, such 
as they have been, with us? During the last two decades she 
has prepared her moral isolation of to-day by encouraging popu- 
lar indifference towards foreign opinion and by pursuing a gov- 
ernmental policy in her relations with us which was narrow in 
its perspective of modern world conditions and parochial, if not 
egoistic, in its legalistic assertion of rights. Especially has this 
been true in regard to her emigration policy ; for she has sought 
to apply to a peculiarly modern phenomenon in the life of free 
peoples generally, and of her people in particular, legislative 
and diplomatic tests, controls, restraints, and discipline which 
smack of the antiquated, and are legalistic and political rather 
than forward-looking and broadly humanistic. 

Italy’s one really important international question with us 
has been exactly in this line of emigration, with the result that, 
rightly or wrongly, our people, in gauging more or Jess in the 
rough her problems and aspirations in this war, almost instinct- 
ively have referred them to their popular conception of what 
have been Italy’s spirit and aims in her emigration policy. And 
I think I may say fairly that the popular American conception 
of that policy has been substantially this: Italy has been 
deeply desirous of extending protection and aid to her departing 
children, and this was right and commendable, but she has been 
almost totally indifferent to the problems and difficulties she 
was creating for us by her one-sided emigration policy. And 
this was not only wrong, but short-sighted. 

The war has shown in impressive form that America cannot 
submit to any policy, on the part of a nation with which she is 
at peace, regarding the status of migratory individuals that 
tends to make them strangers and keep them aliens when they 
come to settle with us, or that exposes thousands of them, in 
case of war, to the tragic choice between being considered crim- 
inals by the country of their origin for being loyal to us or 
violating their oath of allegiance to America by obeying a stat- 
ute of the country of their origin. 

Both America and Italy can therefore utilize this precious 
occasion, when the spirit of sacrifice and the urgings of an ideal 
find their peoples united as under one banner, to settle justly 
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and in a spirit of humanity the various questions arising from 
the modern phenomenon of the tendency of labor to migrate, 
and the impulse of men’s consciences to feel duty, loyalty, and 
patriotism through human rather than legalistic promptings, 
through such facts as home and freedom, the opportunity for 
education, work, and service, rather than in the accidental cir- 
cumstance of the place of birth or in reverence for an ancient 
juridie principle. 

In other words, America’s decision to abandon her isolation 
and assume her share of responsibility for the freedom of the 
world should give her a conclusive right at the peace congress 
to insist on the full and complete recognition of American citi- 
zenship, irrespective of whether it is acquired through birth 
or won through service, loyalty, and a real desire to participate 
in the life of her democracy. 

Though Italy has largely only herself to blame for a certain 
unpopularity among our masses, yet, if a deeper sympathy is 
lacking among our people for her part in the struggle to-day, 
the fault is also in a distinct measure due to certain prejudices 
on our part and to our failure fully to realize the force of cer- 
tain tendencies, traditions, and ideals in Italian life and history. 

At first Americans were divided between those who found 
fault with Italy’s delay in entering the war and those who 
held that she should have stuck to the Triple Alliance, even 
though Austria had made that pact a scrap of paper by plan- 
ning, unbeknown to her Italian ally, the destruction of Serbia. 
Yet to-day we know that if Italy had entered the war in 1914 
the chances are that much of her rich northern territory might 
have fallen into the hands of the enemy. Her treasury was 
empty through the expenses of a recent African war, her army 
was good but small and had little artillery, while she was almost 
wholly dependent#n other countries for coal, iron, steel, and a 
number of her feedstuffs. Yet in nine months she had remedied 
all these deficiencies and disadvantages and was ready to throw 
in her lot with the Allies. Nor must we ever lose sight of this 
fact: that from the first day that she declared her armed neu- 
trality France began withdrawing her troops from the Italian 
frontier, feeling certain that, despite the Triple Alliance, Italy 
would not turn upon her Latin cousin. go that when the 
Battle of the Marne was fought Joffre was able to throw the 
250,000 troops which had been assigned by France to her south- 
eastern border, in case Italy should have honored the dishonored 
Triple Alliance pact, into that glorious combat which, in a very 
real sense, decided the freedom of Europe. 

Next, Americans urged that Italy had done nothing to save 
Serbia or Montenegro, that she opposed Venizelos, and that 
she allowed her allies to do all the work in the Balkans. The 
answer to this is simple, and subsequent facts furnish ample 
historic justification for Italy’s conduct. A nation by joining 
an alliance does not surrender the right to its programmes 
and policies; no sovereign constitutional state could do this, 
for in a representative democracy the government is respon- 
sible to the people who have given it power to carry out a cer- 
tain programme and no other. A constitutional ministry can- 
not change such programme at the request of an allied nation ; 
only the people’s will can modify it by putting in a new cabinet. 
Now it is known that, in its general lines, the programme of 
the Italian Government as regards what was to be done in the 
Balkans was in substantial variance with that of England, and 
especially with that of France, not as to what Italy was to get, 
but as to how the situation should be used against Germany. 
Italy did not stand in the way of her allies, but she exercised 
that freedom (which every ally has reserved to itself) not to 
weaken her home situation by undertakings abroad which the 
most far-sighted Italian statesmen and generalsconsidered bound 
to fail. As a matter of fact, the original Anglo-French plans in 
the Balkans did fail, and, though the specific reasons cannot 
yet be divulged, fair-minded Englishmen and Frenchmen admit 
to-day that it-would have been far better for the Allied cause 
if Italy’s counsels had been followed from the beginning. 

Lastly, there is a widespread feeling that Italy has not done 
enough in this war. The best way to meet such doubts is to 
give a rapid glance at the work done and the difficulties over- 
come by the Italian army, as evidenced by official data and 
well-established facts. 

Italy entered the war when the Central Empires were at the 
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height of their offensive power and held the undisputed initia- 
tive on the field of military action. In May, 1915, when Italy 
lined up, the Allies were essentially on the defensive, with 
Russia suffering from a recent heavy Teutonic drive. Yet the 
Italian troops took at once the offensive on an 800-kilometer 
front—that is, on a line only a little less long than that held 
to-day (and mostly defensively) by the French, English, and 
Belgian troops jointly. The Italian fighting front varied in 
character from altitudes reaching ten thousand feet to the low, 
marshy lagoons of the Adriatic; and, though King Victor's 
troops had had no experience in modern European warfare, 
they lined up successfully at once against an army of twenty- 
five Austrian divisions (the equivalent of about twelve army 
corps of the Italian army) consisting of picked troops who had 
had several months’ seasoning in modern fighting. 

By the end of 1915, or in seven months, these inexperienced 
troops had not only kept the Austrians out of Italy, but had 
forced their way into enemy territory, driving their adversaries 
to the left bank of the Isonzo almost at every point, and in the 
north pushing into Carnia and Cadore so as to dominate the 
road to the Dolomites. In that time they captured thirty thou- 
sand prisoners and considerable war material. 

The first part of the 1916 campaign was for the mountain 
sectors largely a struggle in overcoming the obstacles of nature. 
Hundreds of thousands of soldiers from the south of Italy, where 
snow is unknown, had to be hardened and kept in fighting trim 
in Alpine regions where the temperature often goes down to 
twenty-two degrees below zero (centigrade). It has been caleu- 
lated that the housing through the winter of a single army 
corps in the Italian Alps has required 300,000 lengths of tim- 
ber, one-third of which had to be carried on mule-back or on 
the shoulders of men ; while the supplies for keeping such army 
corps comfortable included 280,000 blankets and an equal 
number of shirts, drawers, and woolen socks, 80,000 overcoats, 
60,000 fur chest-protectors, and 10,000 fur sleeping-bags. 

And here some reference might be mae to the truly colossal 
labor of the Italian engineering corps. They have had the up- 
keep of 4,000 kilometers (114 kilometer=1 mile) of military 
roads, most of them in the mountains. Three hundred kilo- 
meters of new roads were built, 200 kilometers of narrow-gauge 
railway tracks laid in occupied territory, and 110 destroyed 
bridges reconstructed. To get some idea of the patient labor 
required in mountain operations, I might say that in the matter 
of placing artillery batteries the construction of each gun em- 
placement represents three months’ labor, including drilling ; 
and during the Austrian drive in the Trentino 450,000 liters of 
water (about four liters to our gallon) had to be carried daily 
to the soldiers fighting in the mountains. 

In order to prevent any additional pressure against Verdun, 
the Italian command in the first week of Mareh, 1916, while 
the Alpine winter was still on, increased its own pressure along 
the entire Italian line so as to prevent the sending of Austrian 
reserves and artillery to the Prnch front, and developed a 
series of partial offensives on the Adamello, in the Cadorine and 
Carnie Alps, and on the middle Isonzo, culminating in the 
notable attack by the Acqui Brigade at Selz, near Monfalcone. 

Partly to stem this tide and partly to “ punish Italy,” the 
Austrians in May, 1916, feeling that Russia had been reduced 
to impotence, concentrated in the Trentino some eighteen divis- 
ions for their “ strafe expedition,” or a total of 400,000 men, 
with 2,000 guns, one-half of medium caliber, forty 305s, four 
380s, and four 420s. 

The Austrian drive which began on May 19 had been per- 
manently checked on both its wings by the end of that month, 
the Austrian right breaking unsuccessfully in its desperate 
attack against Mount Pasubio on May 26, and the left being 
obliged to retreat rapidly to avoid Cadorna’s encircling move- 
ment from Val Sugana. 

Within a fortnight of the beginning of such drive the Italian 
Generalissimo had accomplished his master stroke; making 
splendid use of 82,000 railway cars and 1,000 camions, he gath- 
ered together in the Venetian plains (in case the Austrians 
should have broken through) an additional army of half a 
million men, 75,000 quadrupeds, 15,000 carts and wagons, be- 
sides artillery, munitions, and food supplies in huge amounts. 
The Italian counter-offensive to the Austrian drive forced 
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the enemy almost entirely out of the invaded territory and yielded 
nearly six thousand prisoners, ten cannons and fifty machine 
guns ; but it was especially notable in brilliantly masking the 
preparations for the great Italian offensive on the Carso. 

Between. July 6 and 11, 1916, the Italians carried by storm, 
through converging movements of great masses of men and 
guns, the redoubtable intrenched camp of Gorizia, which the 
Austrians claimed to be impregnable. On the first day the 
Italians captured the bridge-head of the city, taking 3,000 
prisoners and ten cannons, and on the following two days the 
Italian infantry, wading the Isonzo River, established them- 
selves on the other side, making it possible to enter the city on 
the morrow. Contemporaneously, other Italian troops, making 
an unprecedented and most effective use of bombards, captured 
Mount San Michele, and by successive drives took possession 
of the entire Carso to its southernmost edge. 

A few words now about [taly’s action outside of her contig- 
uous territory ; here, of course, we must glance at the work of 
her navy also. 

Early in 1916 Italian war-ships and a contingent of Italian 
troops made it possible for the Serb refugees and the remnants 
of the Serb army to concentrate at Durazzo, whence they were 
embarked for Corfii and other points of safety. On that occa- 
sion Italy transported 260,000 men and a large number of 
quadrupeds, making use of 250 ships, while 100 additional ves- 
sels carried over 700,000 pounds of food supplies to the starv- 
ing refugees. 

In August of. that year large Italian contingents occupied 
lower Albania, making Valona impregnable, while other bodies 
of seasoned Italian troops landed at Salnicco, and are now 
fighting with the Allies on the Albanian and Macedonian fronts. 

The Italian successes can be summarized as follows: Italy 
holds to-day over 3,000 square kilometers of enemy territory ; 
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these include 64 communes in the Trentino, Cadore, and upper 
Isonzo which before the war had a population of 90,000 souls ; 
and 68 communes on the lower Isonzo and the Carso which 
in ante-bellum days counted 170,000 inhabitants. She has taken 
85,000 prisoners, captured a huge amount of war material, and 
strategically reduced her front from 800 to 600 kilometers. 

Behind these solid military achievements a united nation is 
doing its part in the great task. Two thousand one hundred 
and seventy-nine factories at the end of last year were turning 
out all sorts of war material, employing 468,940 workers, of 
whom 72,324 were women, and the number has been steadily 
increasing. 

Up to December 31, 1916, Italy had spent about three bill- 
ion dollars for the war, of which three-quarters of a billion was 
for subsidies to the families of soldiers recalled to the colors. 
Yet the expenditures for the normal needs of the country have 
not been materially reduced (being $650,000,000 for that 
period), and the nation has stood up excellently under the 
financial strain. The deposits in the postal savings banks have 
risen from 1,868,000,000 lire on July 1, 1915, to 2,200,000,000 
lire by the end of last year, while other banks and financial 
institutions hold to-day deposits exceeding 8,000,000,000 lire. 

These are facts, not opinions, showing what Italy has done 
so far towards the common success—Italy, whose life as a united 
nation began half a decade after the close of our Civil War 
and whose provinces in the south were at that time in an eco- 
nomic condition not very different from that of our Southern 
States after the great conflict. 

Let us, therefore, as we set our shoulders to the wheel of 
united action, hold forth our hand to Italy with the grasp of a 
deeper sympathy, that we may work together with ever clearer 
understanding and purer vision towards that common goal 
towards which humanity is struggling. 


SOME AMERICAN PERIODICALS 


RAMBLING IMPRESSIONS OF A LITERARY NEW YORKER 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


FTER infant wanderings in the South and the Middle 

West I became a New Yorker when I was seven years old. 

It was in 1859 that my father bought a house on the east 
side of Fifth Avenue, between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Streets, in what was then the most attractive part of that most 
famous of residence thoroughfares—a part now wholly unattrac- 
tive, alas! shorn of its splendors and abandoned to huge sweat- 
shops, whose outlandish workers take their nooning on its 
impassable sidewalks. When we moved into 101 Fifth Avenue, 
there was not a shop of any kind anywhere up and down the 
length of the stately street. So hostile was the sentiment of the 
dwellers on the avenue toward the invasion of trade that it must 
have taken desperate courage for the first shopkeeper to intrude 
into the consecrated region. 

In the years that followed I prepared for Columbia College, 
which I entered in the fall of 1868 as a sophomore in the class 
of 1871. After three years in college I spent two years at the 
Columbia Law School, then housed in a dwelling which formed 
part of Colonnade Row, in Lafayette Place, almost opposite the 
Astor Library. But although I was supposed to be studying law, 
my chief interest was in books, and more especially in play- 
books. I browsed in my father’s library, and began to compose 
articles, which I would send in turn to every one of the 
few American magazines then existing—the “ Atlantic,” the 
“Galaxy,” “ Harper’s,” “ Lippincott’s,”. and “ Putnam’s.” In 
“Harper’s” we were all reading “ Middlemarch,” as George 
Eliot’s leisurely analysis of English provincial life appeared 
month by month for two solid years. ‘“ Putnam’s” was soon 
swallowed up by the new “ Scribner’s Monthly.” The “ Galaxy ” 
(which later sank below the horizon into the “ Atlantic ”) was then 
the magazine most attractive to me, with the earlier short stories 
of Henry James and with its frequent essays by Richard Grant 
White and Junius Henri Browne. 

In spite of my devotion to the drama, my earliest literary 





efforts were not on theatrical themes. My browsing among 
books had awakened an interest in what I suppose must be 
called the “ curiosities of literature,” since that is the title con- 
secrated by the elder Disraeli. I rambled through the realm. of 
parody, I uttered “Cursory Notes on Swearing,” and I made 
my first critical investigations in the field of familiar verse. I 
adventured myself into humorous. poetry, imitating as best I 
could the punning stanzas of Hood and the coruscating society 
verse of Praed. I had succeeded early in getting a few bits of 
comic copy accepted by a short-lived weekly entitled “* Punchi- 
nello,” edited by Charles Dawson Shanly. It was one of the 
many infelicitous attempts to mimic “ Punch ; or, The London 
Charivari ”—itself, as the title shows, originally an imitation of 
a Parisian paper. I believe that Shanly had been connected 
with two earlier efforts to transplant to America the form of 
“* Punch ”—humorous weeklies soon swept beneath the waters 
of oblivion. One of these was called “ Mrs. Grundy,” and the 
other “ Vanity Fair.” I discovered later that ‘“ Punchinello ” 
owed its brief existence of a scant half-year to a fund of twenty 
thousand dollars contributed equally by the two leaders of the 
Erie Ring, Jay Gould and Jim Fisk, and by the two leaders 
of the Tammany Ring, Peter B. Sweeney and Bill Tweed. This 
was not the only occasion when these predatory chieftains went 
into partnership. 

While I was still at the Law School my contributions to the 
magazines were rejected with summary speed. In “ The Critic ” 
Sheridan tells us that “ when they do agree on the stage their 
unanimity is wonderful ;” and equally wonderful to me then was 
the unanimity of editors. No matter how laboriously I might 
feather my essays, they were homing pigeons, and I could always 
count on their swift return. With the modest confidence of youth, 
I was but little discouraged, and while one article was vainly 
paying its round of visits I was already engaged upon another. 
At last my two years’ attendance at the Law School came to 
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an end. I was only two months more than twenty-one when I 
managed somehow to answer the questions put to me by Pro- 
fessor Dwight. After I had passed the examination, and before 
the Columbia Commencement at which I was to receive my 
diploma, I went to Europe ; and it was in the outskirts of Paris 
that I had the unforgetable experience which comes only. once 
in the life of every author. In 1870 my father had ordered a 
picture from Thomas Couture through a well-known firm of 
picture dealers, to whom. he had paid in advance half of the 
price. But he had not received his painting ; and in that sum- 
mer of 1873 he discovered that Couture had never received any 
of the money. In the stress of the Franco-Prussian War, the 
siege of Paris, and the disorder of the Commune, the picture 
dealers had diverted to their own immediate needs the advance 
payment intrusted to them to transmit to the artist. Under 
pressure, they proffered some sort of apology and paid-over the 
money to Couture, who had stopped work on the half-completed 
picture. My father naturally desired to see his purchase, and 
one afternoon we all went out to the painter’s house in the en- 
virons. And there on a table in Couture’s studio my eye spotted 
the pale-green cover of the “ Galaxy ”—the least likely of all 
periodicals to be displaying its verdure in the home of an artist 
as Gallic as Couture. It was the number for August, which I 
had not yet seen. I seized it, and, with a thrill of unexpected 
joy, I discovered my own name in the table of contents. 

There I was printed in the pages of a monthly magazine, and 
in the best of good company. While the others of our part, 
were gazing at the painting which was the object of our visit 
looked at the magazine, which at that moment had a larger 
importance for me; and I wondered how a number of the 
“Galaxy ” had so mysteriously and so promptly wandered to 
that strange place. The explanation was as simple as that of 
most mysteries—a sister: of Colonel William C. Church’ (the 
editor of the “ Galaxy”) was an art student in Couture’s studio, 
and it was she who had left the magazine casually where I had 
chanced to see it. 

Having no absorbing duties in my father’s office, I was not 
diligent in attendance, and I had abundant leisure for my own 
writing. I continued to contribute to the “ Galaxy.” I became 
in time an occasional contributor also to “ Appleton’s,” then 
edited by Oliver Bell Bunce (afterward the compiler of the 
monitory “ Don’t”); to “ Lippincott’s,” then edited by John 
Foster Kirk, the historian ; to “ Leslie’s Popular Monthly,” 
then edited by another historian, John Gilmary Shea; to 
“‘ Seribner’s Monthly ” (soon to become the “Century ”’), then 
edited by_J. G. Holland, assisted by Richard Watson Gilder ; 
and to the“ Atlantic,” then edited by Howells. To‘ Harper’s” 
I did not win admission until perhaps half a dozen years after 
I had begun to contribute to the “ Galaxy.” For the “ Inter- 
national Review” (not yet taken in charge by Henry Cabot 
Lodge and John T. Morse) I wrote several signed book re- 
views ; and when I went to ask for payment from the editor— 
whose name I now forget—he put me off with the assertion 
that the contributors to his magazine received a twofold reward : 
first, the signal honor of appearing in its pages; and, second, 
an honorarium in money, the exiguity of the latter being pro- 
pgrtioned to the altitude of the former. 

»* The monthly magazines were not many in the years between 

1871 and 1880, nor were the weeklies. The daily newspapers of 
New York were stronger than they had ever been before, or 
than they have ever been since—stronger in the ability and in 
the character of the men who were making them. I do not think 
I err in believing that metropolitan journalism touched its top- 
most mark in that decade. The “ Evening Post ” was still edited 
by William Cullen Bryant; it had lost John Bigelow, but it 
retained Parke Godwin. The “ Times” had made its triumphant 
exposure of the Tweed Ring, probably as notable a public serv- 
ice as any journal was ever able to render to its constituents. 
The “ World” was directed by Manton Marble, and it had 
a literary flavor not unlike that of the leading Parisian 
papers. Ivory Chamberlain, William Henry Hurlbut (who 
succeeded Mr. Marble as editor when the control of the paper 
was acquired by Jay Gould), and Montgomery Schuyler were 
the regular editorial writers, joined on occasion by Sidney Web- 





* Also the editor of the ‘‘ Army and Navy Journal,’’ who died only a few weeks 


ago. 








ster and George Ticknor Curtis. The literary and art critic was 
W. C. Brownell ; and the dramatic critic was A. C. Wheeler, 
who signed “ Nym Crinkle,” and who still revealed a certain 
independence of judgment that departed later. The lighter 
writers were William L. Alden, R. H. Newell (“ Orpheus C. 
Kerr”), and George T. Lanigan, the author of the delicious 
“ Fables,” “anywhere, anywhere out of the ‘ World.’” The 
sporting editor was Major H. G. Crickmore—* Krik ”—a man 
who won the sincere regard of all who came to know him. 

Notable as was the staff of the “ World,” it was not as strong 
or as solid as the staff of the “ Tribune ” when Whitelaw Reid 
took charge after Horace Greeley’s fatal candidacy for the 
Presidency in 1872. Chief among the editorial writers was John 
Hay, who had for associates Noah Brooks, Isaac H. Bromley, 
and Charles T. Congdon. The literary critic was George Ripley, 
the founder of Brook Farm; the art critic was Clarence Cook ; 
the musical critic was John R. G. Hassard; and the dramatic 
critic was William Winter. The exchange editor was Bronson 
Howard. The Washington correspondent was Z. L. White, the 
London correspondent was G. W. Smalley, and the Paris cor- 
respondent was William H. Huntington. From Paris also came 
fortnightly contributions from Arsene Houssaye and from 
Henry James. Louise Chandler Moulton wrote literary letters 
from Boston, E. V. Smalley reported on Western conditions, 
and Bayard Taylor roamed at large. Nor is this list complete, 
since it ought to include also E. L. Burlingame and C. C. Buel, 
Kate Field and ‘Gail Hamilton.” Nor can omission be made 
also of the fact that the “ Tribune ” had the habit of reporting in 
full the more important lectures and addresses which might be 
made in New York, such as those by Huxley and by Tyndall. 

A weekly paper occupies an anomalous position between the 
daily and the monthly, sometimes tending toward journalism 
pure and simple, and sometimes striving to attain standards 
more deliberately literary. In the period of which I am now 
writing, although there were occasional attempts to establish 
American imitations of the “ Saturday Review ” or the “ Spee- 
tator,” the more abject colonialism of twenty or thirty years 
earlier had been killed by the Civil War. My mother used to 
tell me that the one weekly which came to her father’s house, 
and later to her own, was the “ Albion,” the organ of the 
British who had migrated to America, a paper as exclusively 
insular as its title implied. It was significant of our willingness 
to depend upon London for literature, and even for the critical 
evaluation of American authors, that the sole weekly which 
— into cultivated circles was this which was edited by 

ritons for Britons, although its circulation was mainly among 
Americans. No wonder is it that in the “ Fable for Critics” in 
1848 Lowell had protested against the writing that 


“ suits each oe and motion 
To what will be thought of it over the ocean.” 


Tarper’s Weekly,” although originally modeled on the 
“*Tilustrated London News,” had departed widely from its pro- 
totype ; and its editorial page was then in the hands of George 
William Curtis, whose political and social articles, at once 
graceful and forceful, were very vigorously supported by the 


- sledge-hammer cartoons of Thomas Nast. The “ Independent,” 


edited by Theodore Tilton, had its many readers, but, as did 
not happen to be among them then, I can now supply no opin- 
ion in regard to its merits. The “ Round Table,” founded in 
1866, and managing to exist for only a very few years, was 
typical of the recurring effort to reproduce the London literary 
and political review. In this decade of 1871-80 I contributed 
now and again to several short-lived weeklies of lofty ambition 
but of inadequate capital. One of these was the “ Arcadian,” 
edited for a little space by an Englishman, John Fraser. An- 
other was the “ Library Table,” edited by H. L. Hinton. And 
toward the end of the ten years I did not a little critical writ- 
ing for the “ American,” published weekly, not in New York, 
but in Philadelphia, and supported by the ample means of 
Wharton Barker. 

In 1875 I made my first contribution to the “ Nation,” then 
a weekly of lofty ambition and of high achievement. For the 
“ Nation ” I was to write constantly:for twenty years, ceasing 
in 1895; and I was even a small stockholder for a little while, 
from 1877 to 1881, when I sold out at a slight loss. During 
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those two decades I was responsible for the reviewing of almost 
every book which dealt in any way with the history of the 
theater, including the biographies and autobiographies of actors. 
There were certain other topics that I treated as books chanced 
to appear—topies as varied as bookbindings, playing cards, fans, 
and, in general, the curiosities of literature, in which I still 
retained my interest. As I was reading a wide selection of con- 
temporary French books, I was able to send in brief notes and 
longer reviews upon volumes not likely otherwise to receive any 
attention. I recall that my first article was on the “ Almanach 
des Spectacles,” while my second wasa review of George Henry 
Lewes’s most suggestive essays “On Actors and the Art of 
Acting.” Although I more than once ventured into the field of 
polities, I rarely strayed outside of the narrow domain of the 
drama and the broader region of literature at large. 

When I began to write for it, the ” Nation,” was ten years 
old. It had been modeled on the_ London “ Spectator,” and it 
had at last succeeded in establishing” “ttsel solitly. Té paid its 
way, and it distributed meager dividends on the sixty thousand 
dollars capital which had been raised to sustain it after an earlier 
enforced reorganization due to its dilapidated financial condition 
following its cradle struggles—and after that perilous second 
summer, which is as likely to be fatal to a journalistic bantling 
as to any other infant. Its circulation was printed in every 
issue, and in 1875 this exceeded thirteen thousand copies. Dur- 
ing the Hayes and Tilden Presidential campaign of the next 
year the circulation shrank to half of what it had been, owing 
to the inability of its editor to make up his mind which of the 
candidates he ought to support; and this decline was bravely 
recorded week by week until the figures fell below seven thou- 
sand, and then they ceased to appear. 

The editor was Edwin Lawrence Godkin, who retained sole 
control of its political policy, delegating the management of its 
book reviewing to Wendell Phillips Garrison ; and it was with 
Garrison, therefore, that I had the most to do, although in later 
years I came to know Godkin better. Garrison was a son of 
William Lloyd Garrison. He had been a printer, and to his 
fine taste and his meticulous carefulness was due the typograph- 
ical integrity of the paper. He was a generous editor, winning 
the affectionate regard of his contributors. He often rejected 
articles of mine and he occasionally made excisions in them, but 
he never suggested any modification of the opinions. I had 
expressed. He had confidence in my special knowledge of the 
topics which I treated, and he let me say my say in my own 
fashion without any interference. 

Godkin was a man of remarkable character and of strong 
personality ; and I do not think that the exact nature of his 

mublie service or of his peculiar ability has been properly stated. 
[e has been called a political thinker of marked originality ; 
and this, to my mind, is exactly what he was not. He was a very 
clever Seotch-Irishman who had been trained in the writings of 
Mill and Macaulay and who was grounded in the political 
economy of the Manchester school. He was clear-headed, but 
he was not open-minded. He seemed to many of his admirers to 
be an original thinker because he was able to apply to Ameri- 


can conditions the principles he had absorbed in his youth in. 


England. ‘These, as it happened, were precisely the principles 
which needed to be applied here in the United States in the 
years that followed the Civil War. Hard money, free trade, 
home rule, the merit system, all demanded to be expounded to 
the American people; and Godkin expounded them with un- 
flagging energy and unfailing felicity of illustration. 

He was a born journalist, with wit at his command and with 
irony in abundance, although irony is never a potent weapon of 
persuasion. When at last the fight was won, when we had been 
converted to hard money and free trade, to home rule and to 
the merit system, when other problems of other kinds needed to 
be faced, Godkin found himself at sea. His political writing 


then lost its force; and in the later years of his life he had. 


ceased to be a leader. He was impervious to every new idea in 
sociology or in statecraft, and when he died he was limited to 
the beliefs he had held when he emigrated to America. His 
faith in the future failed him, and he sank into a praiser of past 
times and a disparager of the present. He came to feel that a 


people who would no longer listen to his advice must be on the 
road to ruin, and his amain regret was—as he once expressed it 





to an associate—that he would not live to see the fulfillment of 
his prophecies of evil. 

The office staff of the “ Nation ” was small: Godkin himself, 
Garrison, a second writer on politics to relieve Godkin, and also 
a writer on literary themes. For a long period Arthur G. Sedg- 
wick was Godkin’s chief reliance as a political contributor ; 
and at one time or another the literary critic in the office was 
Howells or W. C. Brownell. Most of the reviewing was 
distributed to outside experts of high distinction. With the 
probable exception of the “Saturday Review” in its earliest 
days, I doubt if any weekly in our lan e has ever had so com- 

tent a body of reviewers. J. D. Cox, J. G. Palfrey, Francis 

alker, James Russell Lowell, Thomas R. Lounsbury, Charles 
Eliot Norton, Henry James, were all frequent contributors of 
criticisms upon contemporary books. The chief London corre. 
spondent was James Bryce ; and the Paris correspondent was 
Auguste. Laugel, a man of varied interests, to be remembered 
gratefully by all Americans because he had kept the “ Revue 
des Deux eshe: ” on the side of the Union through the 
dark days of the Civil War. 

Although my contributions to the “ Nation” were not impor- 
tant, I was proud of being permitted to stand by the side of my 
seniors and to be enrolled in their goodly company. Yet this 
did not prohibit me from less serious associations, and when 
“ Puck,” which had been founded by Keppler and Schwartzmann 
in the fall of 1876 as a German paper, began to appear also in 
English, under the editorship of i ey Rosenfeld, I became 
one of its contributors. Rosenfeld’s chief assistant was H. C. 
Bunner, who succeeded him as editor shortly after I made his 
acquaintance. With Bunner I formed a friendship which en- 
dured unclouded until his untimely death a little less than a 
score of years later. What that friendship meant to me I tried 
to express in an article written immediately after he died, and 
now included in my volume called “ The Historical Novel, and 
Other Essays.” But it is grateful again to record the closeness 
of the ties which bound us together. 

Wewere keenly interested in the same things, our tastes were 
acutely sympathetic, and our education and experience had 
fitted us for friendship. He was only two years younger than I, 
but he had matured earlier. At our first meeting we felt at once 
a sense of intimacy that ripened as we came to know each other 
better. We lived later in the same house; we talked over our 
hopes and ambitions ; we read each other’s manuscripts and we 
revised each other’s proof sheets ; we wrote two short stories in 
partnership ; he dedicated his first book of poems to me, and | 
inscribed to his memory the first volume I published after his 
death. He was only twenty-three when I met him, and he was 
already master of a beautifully limpid prose style, and a dex- 
trous versifier, not yet aware of the deeper notes he was soon 
to strike both in verse and in prose. 

In a paper published in the “ Atlantic” not long after the 
demise of “ Punchinello,” its editor, Charles Dawson Shanly, 
declared that what a comie paper needed most of all was not so 
much a group of occasional contributors of scintillating papers, 
as two or three writers who could be relied upon week in ani 
week out to supply their stint of “comic copy.” By this test 
Bunner was an ideal contributor, for he could elaborate the 
scintillating papers and he could also improvise the innumera- 
ble paragraphs, squibs, quips, local hits, which were absolutely 
essential to keep the paper going. There were weeks when more 
than half of the matter in “ Puck ” was provided by him—anil 
provided easily, without any sign of strain. He combined felicity 
and fecunility, and he never relaxed the loyalty of his service to 
“ Puck,” even when he had won a larger audience by his more 
ambitious prose and verse. The cartoons which Keppler designe:| 
were often suggested by Bunner, just as Tenniel’s in “ Punch ” 
were rarely of his own invention, but indicated to him by the 
editorial council at the famous Wednesday dinners. 

While Bunner controlled its policy “ Puck” was a comic 
paper which was more than a comic paper, because its editor 
had serious views upon the questions of the day. There was nv 
more persuasive discussion of the tariff than that which Bunner 
provided on the editorial page of “‘ Puck” after Cleveland ha:l 
declared that “ a condition and not a theory confronts us.” No 
political writing on that complicated problem was ever simpler 
than Bunner’s, nor was any more easily understandable by the 








RRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 


(c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD (Cc) UNDERWOOD & UND=RWOOD 
THE REVIEWING STAND AT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY THE THIRD INFANTRY PASSING THE WASHINGTON ARCH 
From left to right: Mrs. Charles E. Hughes, Adjutant-General Stotesbury, Mrs. This fine arch is at the lewer end of Fifth Avenue, in Washington Square Park, 
and Governor Whitman, Mayor Mitchel, Mrs. Mitchel, Mr. Roosevelt, General and usually forms the assembling or disbanding point for a Fifth Avenue 
Bell, and General Hoyle parade 


(C) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
SNAP-SHOTS OF THE CROWD THAT WATCHED AND CHEERED THE ARMY OF DEMOCRACY 
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{C) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD MARCHING PAST THE REVIEWING STAND AT FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY HONORS ITS NATIONAL GUARDSMEN WHO ARE GOING “OVER THERE” 
Twenty-five thousand members of the National Guard of New York, now the T wenty-seventh Division of the United States Army, marched in review on Fifth 
Avenue on Tharsday, August 30 





PHOTOGRAPH FROM CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE 

THE DEPOSED CZAR OF *RUSSIA 
This melancholy picture of the ex-Czar was taken shortly before his transfer to 
Siberia, while he was a prisoner in Tsarkoe-Selo. His guards are seen in the back- 
ground. The tranquillity of the world would be more secure if certain other 
autocrats were pictured in this pose—‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished ”’ 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
** KAMERAD!”’ (WE SURRENDER) 
This photograph was, it is stated, made at four o’clock in the morning, following 
an attack by dismounted French cuirassiers at Laffaux. The surprised Germans 
are anxious for peace, as their upturned hands in these silhouettes indicate 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE GILLIAM PHOTO SERVICE 
MAKING A MOVING PICTURE OF A BURSTING SHELL ON THE FIRING LINE 


te 


 . 


A REMARKABLE GROUP PICTURE OF LEADERS OF THE ALLIES 
At the left is Albert Thomas, French Minister of Munitions. Next him is Gen- 
eral Haig, Commander of the British forces in France, in animated conversation 
with Mr. Lloyd George, the British Premier ; General Joffre stands between 
these two 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM PAUL THOMPSON 
A GERMAN GIF? TO THE PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE 
These bronze gates are, it is announced, to be sent by the German Government 
as a gift to the Peace Palace at The Hague, after their exhibition in Berlin. They 
are the work of Professor Bruno Mulvrings 


GERMAN ACTIVITIES IN THE DIRECTION OF PEACE 


TAKING A PICTURE OF GERMAN PRISONERS AND THEIR FRENCH CAPTORS 


THE MOVIES IN THE EUROPEAN WAR—OPERATORS AT WORK ON THE FRENCH FRONT 
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‘PHOTO FROM AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY (DORR) (c) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 
ee MISS MARY K. BROWNE, OF CALIFORNIA, LEADER IN LAWN TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
(Mr. MacMillan was the leader of an expedition which Miss Browne has, at the time we go to press, won the distinction of defeating Miss Molla Bjurstedt, the 
had been for four years in the Arctic regions. It was Norwegian champion, in twelve out of a series of twenty matches which began several weeks ago 
‘rescued and brought home by Captain Bartlett, in the 
Neptune. See The Outlook for September 5 





] 
(c) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 
THE RED BADGE OF HONOR 


THE SHORTAGE OF FOOD—SOME OF IT IS DUE TO DISHONEST SCALES 
The flag shown in the photograph is flying before a 
house in which three sons of the family are in the 
military service of their country, as indicated by the 
three stars. This flag is authorized by the Govern- 
ment for use by households one or more members of 
which are now in the Government ser vice 


A New York inspector of weights and measures is seen in the photograph engaged in the useful work of 

checking up the scales of a provision dealer on the East Side. Note the shortage in the weights used, shown 

by the necessary addition of small standard weights to make them accurate. The two-pound weight, when 
tested on this dealer’s own balance, is 2 ounces short 
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casual and careless reader. There was never a hint of conde- 
scension in his manner of explaining the principles he was 
advocating, and he combined candor and clarity. I did not 
appreciate the full merit of these editorials of his until once he 
summoned me suddenly to write a page of them for him when 
he had to prepare some verses to accompany the pictorial 
tribute to be paid to Grant, who had just been vanquished in 
his brave fight with death. I did my best to recapture the 
appealing directness of Bunner’s manner, but I could not help 
feeling that I had not succeeded to my own satisfaction. 

As I look back over those early years of “ Puck,” I can 
recall a host of clever articles from its various contributors, but 
none of them so clever as Bunner’s own series in which he pro- 
jected the grotesque and yet very human personality of the 
professional poet, V. Hugo Dusenbury. Prose and verse of very 
varying value, but always touched with the quaintness of his 
own personality, were provided incessantly by R. K. Mun- 
kittrick, whose signature was often supposed to be a pen-name 
derived from “ monkey-trick.” His comic copy was often mirth- 
provoking, but it lacked a little of the flavor of his talk. “ You 
know that house of mine in the country?” he said to Bunner 


12 Septemb.-r 


one day, in an exaggeration of his habitually lugubrious ma)- 
ner. “ Well, now I want to sell it, people don’t even go by ‘n 
the road; and when I didn’t want to sell it, they kept on 
coming in through the leaks in the roof with certified checks in 
their hands !” 

Munkittrick had shared with Bunner and me a deep admir:- 
tion for the delicate art of Austin Dobson, yet his allegian:e 
weakened a little when he came later under the spell of Steve:- 
son’s “ Child’s Garden of Verses.” As was customary with hin, 
he expressed in verse his change of heart. I doubt whether |}. 
ever published this brief metrical criticism, and, as it has ten: - 


cidusly clung to my memory, I make bold to preserve here his 


invocation to the poet whose banner he was deserting : 


“ Austin, Austin, Austin, 

Dobby, Dobby, Dobby, 
Although writing verses 

Seems to be your hobby, 
Stevenson can take you 

With Messrs. Gosse and Lang 
And knock your heads together 

With a bang, bang, bang !” 


SOLDIERS ALL 


BY DANIEL M. HENDERSON 


“ Fisherman, mend your nets 
For the day’s trawling ! 

Cod and menhaden run 
Thick for your hauling !” 

“ Ves, but beyond the mists 
Bugles are calling !” 







“ Writer, the world wot 
You with its sages! 

Far from the shock of wae* 
Toil for the ages !” 

“* No—TI must write my life 
On Freedom’s pages!” 


“ Surgeon, you cannot go! 
Hear the sick pleading ! 
*Tis not for such as you 


Bullets are speeding ! 


9 


“ Hush—for I see in France 
Liberty bleeding !” 


“ Mother, keep back your lad, 
Though his mates scorn him! 
Better their jeers than that 
Your heart should mourn him ' 
* Cease—for his country’s cause 
My arms have borne him !” 


“ Pastor, now more and more 
Men need your preaching ! 
How shall they tind their souls 

If you stop teaching ?” 
* Vet, on His battle line 
God is beseeching /” 


VICTOR CHAPMAN’S LETTERS 


written by Mr. John Jay Chapman, Victor’s father, in 
which the tribute to Victor Chapman’s mother should 
interest every reader. 

Victor’s generous, friendly, noble nature shines in these 
pages. We get a glimpse of it, for instance, in that letter home 
in which he asks for $500, saying: “ I still have enough, but 
every one else’s has given out.” And how evident is his friend- 
liness in M. Chevrillon’s descriptivn : 


HIS is an appealing volume. It is prefaced by a memoir 
meng . 
wir 


He used to come to us quite simply, dropping in like an old 
friend; and the fact is that, from his first visit, we felt as if we 
had known him for years. He learned to feel more at home in 
our St. Cloud house, which is almost country. My wife felt with 
him as if he were one of her big nephews, and the children had 
a shout of joy when they heard his voice downstairs. We loved 
him for his simplicity, his gentleness, his modesty, his perfect 
tact, and what we guessed of his courage. 


Of all the men whom Victor Chapman met in the Aviation 


Corps, Kiffin Rockwell, we learn, was dearest to him. Victor 
worshiped Kiffin’s courage and romantic spirit, and Rock- 





1 Victor Chapman’s Letters from France. With Memoir by John Jay Chapman. 
The Maemillan Company, New York. $1.25. 


well’s opinion of Vactor’s nobility of character is revealed in 
this excerpt from a letter to Mrs. Chapman : 

1 think we all have our ideals when we begin, but unfortu- 
nately there are so very few of us that retain them; and some- 
times we lose them at a very early age, and, after that, life seems 
to be spoiled. But Victor was one of the very few who had the 
strongest of ideals, and then had the character to withstand any- 
thing that tried to come into his life and kill them. He was just 
a large, healthy man, full of life and goodness toward life, anc! 
coull-oitty see the fine, true points in life and in other people. 
And he was not of the kind that absorbs from other people, a 
of the kind that gives out. We all had felt his influence, and see- 
ing in him a man made us feel a little more like trying to be 
men ourselves. 


Soon after writing the above Kiffin himself fell, and Mr. 
Chapman says: “I felt as if Victor’s soul was but a little way 
above Kiffin’s head, and ‘stayed for his to keep him com- 
many.” 

If Victor Chapman had been no soldier, but just a plain 
narrator, he would still have made his mark. Listen to this 
description of a place near Caix : 

No stone in the countryside to speak of, so every building 
here is either built of red brick or of torchis, the peaks or gables 
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of which are picturesquely steepled and the tile roofs green with 
moss. We hear the distant roll of cannon almost all day long, 
but so low and soft, like the distant rumbling of thunder, that 
unless there is some one to nudge one it is scarcely perceptible. 


The beginning of the daily itinerary is thus described : 


At night we each mount guard for two hours—that is, stand 
about in the neighborhood of the pice (machine gun). Some- 
time between 5:30 and seven the jus (coffee) arrives. This is the 
occasion of waking the sergeant, who suggests that we sweep up a 
little round the piéce and donner un coup de balayage au boyau. 
‘The water should have been brought on the previous evening in 
a large demijohn. If so inclined, one washes superficially, or 
even shaves. Aprés avoir cassé la crofte, a slice of bread, with 
butter, if we have any. I indulge in scrambled eggs when I have 
them. Some time between 9:30 and 11 two muleteers arrive 
with the soupe, consisting of the wine (pinar), boiled beef 
(bidoche), an a greasy, warm liquid, usually containing disin- 
tegrated boiled potatoes, the soup proper, and the bread. Some- 
times we have canned meat (singe), and once in a while macaroni 
(nouilles). Another superficial sweep, then a relapse until some 
time after five o’clock, when another two muleteers bring the 
soupe (only vegetables and meat this time) same as before in 
appearance and taste. The events of the day are the arrival of 
letters and the newspapers. A corvée d’eau is sent off—two men 
with the bon bon strung between them on a stick—to the village. 
At — the companies send out patrouilles of eight to fifteen 
men, bayonettes on their guns, a few cartridges in their pockets, 
but no cartouchiére or cintinor. They crawl about in the beets 
and clover for a couple of hours and return. 


Now he tells us about a change of garrison when he was with 
the Foreign Legion : 


All the wagons are requisitioned. One still bears the title 
“Violet Parfumerie,” and the horses are of all sorts. Only one 
captain has a horse worthy of the name. We halted every forty 
minutes . . . and mounted the hill. The view was superb. . . . 
[ looked back as we descended the other side and enjoyed our 
winding column among the tilled fields, with the many-colored 
little flags sticking from the guns, the blue cowvre capet, and the 
tawny tent covers mingling with the shining gamel/es. 


Here he describes actual fighting : 


The tap, tap of Boches’ bullets on the face of my abri in the 
evening affects me about as much as the lap, lap of little waves 
against the side of my sailboat. When out walking, corvée de 
héjten, one expects to hear the mi-eu (descending the scale) of 
spent bullets and the pistol crack of others. The rumble of dis- 
tant artillery passes unnoticed, and but mild curiosity is aroused 
by the chug-chug-chug of a machine a as of a steam motor-boat 
rounding a bend. The bursting of shells near by, of course, at- 
tracts comment—more because it varies the mononony than 
anything else. . . . 

Vhile I write . . . a soldier beside the canal hides behind a 
tree from German bullets. . Drss-ss-ss Chung! A bomb. And 
we have just been shoved into the ari. Latest news has it the 
fellow is wounded in the leg. Some one has gone to help him. 

_ Your loving VicToR. 

P. S.—I did have a bullet go through my arm. But I would 

not know it now, save for the scar. 


And again : 


Well, yesterday afternoon when we were enjoying the qui- 
etude of these almost unreal trenches a put-put-crik-cerik-errrrrr 
with harsh accompaniment of cannon, and a lively fusillade 
broke upon our left. . - » The Commandant ordered every one 
out of the boyaux: one killed and two wounded. After twenty 
minutes the shooting lessened and we turned to other things—I 
to reading Lamb, whom I found tedious till I hit the “ Disserta- 
tion on Roast Pig.” Bianchi to continuing the elaborate process 
of shaving so abruptly cut short. 


And there were interesting interchanges between the enemy. 
For instance : 


I just saw a little American chap who tells me of the petite 
poste where he watches from time to time. The trenches of his 
company are eight hundred meters from the enemy, but each 
side has long boyaux which lead out to little advance forts where 
a section at a time watch for half a day. Thirty-odd meters off 
there is a similar German post. Of course they interchange ex- 
pressions of disgust. ... One Boche spoke up in French, 
* Don’t shoot! What’s the use?’ A Légionnaire thereupon fired 
off a gun, whereupon the other responded, “ Bande de salauds !” 
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Oh, some of these Germans speak excellent French and better 
Parisian slang. 


Victor Chapman’s name will always be associated with the 
reat venture of flying. That he enjoyed it, that he felt its 
import, but that he wished to save domestic anxiety and 
erg “fuss,” is evident in the following, dated Hallowe’en, 
915: 


I get the idea that you are wearing yourselves out worryin 
and praying about the danger Iam in. . . . It’s all very parenta 
and I appreciate it, but I wish you would not because it rather 
takes the edge off, and principally because it does not benetit me 
or any one. This is the first thing I have ever done that has 
been worth while, or may ever do, and you might just as well 
get the benefit of it without the heart-wringing worry. 


Then follows this description of actual flying : 


The machine left the ground almost immediately, and I had 
to hold it down to keep headway. Then it began to buck, squirm, 
and wriggle. It slid off to the right, to the left, took a short 
plunge downward, and then attempted to rear. The earth, a 
scrawny tree or two, looked near and menacing, but the gau- 
chissement responded very well. As I gained a little height 
(75-100 meters) I felt more at home. “ My! what a pleasure to 
see the mountains in after that monotonous plain.” For, from 
a little height, already the slightly variegated horizon stood out 
a deep, rich blue. It added the necessary contrast to bring out 
the soft silver grays and hazy browns of the land with the lake 
blues and faint pinks.of the sky and clouds. My thoughts were 
interrupted by a ratté or two of the engine, and I gave a casual 

lance at the field under me—in case the engine should stop and 
i must come down. Heading toward the artificial village of artil- 
lery, I was skirting the edge of the camp without advancing at 
all. Slowly it seemed I was moving sidewise, always facing the 
sinking syn. “I never saw that before,” thought I. In the 
valing bela me the little stream had flooded the low ground, 
and there, depicted in the little patches of water were the pinky- 
yale-blue clouds. I turned and swooped along with the wind. 
The buffeting was much less now, merely a rise and fall like a 
ground swell, and the land was racing by underneath. Here 
were big areas of hardwood forests—gray individual trees stick- 
ing up all over out of rich copper-colored foliage. The foolish 
little winding creek with poplars like spear heads stick along its 
course. A funny little house with yellow gravel and lawn about 
it. Then, a pasture and thwork of cultivated fields. These 
looked like handsome, well-worn carpets with the warp shown 
up in places, green against gray. Now I leaned hard to the right 
and came back into the wind, heading to the ten little match- 
boxes (the M. F. hangars) where bits of white paper were 
ranged about. When I seemed about near enough I shut off the 
engine and pointed down, and but for the strap would have been 
lifted out of the seat by the sharpness of my descent. I pulled it 
over to the right, then eased it, and in my intentness actually 
stopped humming some innocent air. The ground, the shrubs, 
oad the grass came up, up, for I was just above the ground. The 
machine lost its momentum and sank down. 


Only a few days before his death he wrote of flying as fol- 
lows : 

Clouds are not thin pieces of blotting paper ; but liquid, cease- 
lessly changing steam. I played hide-and-seek in and out them 
yesterday ; sometimes flat blankets like melting snow on either 
side below me; or again, like great ice floes with distant bergs 
looming up, and “ open water” near at hand, blue as a moon- 
stone cloud, floating full, for all the world like a gigantic jelly- 
fish (those that have red trailers and asting). In the nearer 
pools the mottled earth, piebald with sun and shadow, showed 
through ; and it was thanks to these I knew my whereabouts. 


Exuberant with the present, Victor Chapman seemed in 
some way to belong to the past. As we read, it is as if some 
Prince Rupert of history was reappearing with marvelous cour- 
age and power. Like Rupert’s, so Victor's name will, we believe, 
become legendary. 

Such a youth went fitly to France, for its people, as Mr. 
Chapman says, “ were living in a state of sacrificial enthusiasm 
for which history shows no parallel.” 

But by fighting for France Victor Chapman did not do more, 
we are sure, for her fiber than for that of his own country. 
Indeed, all Americans who have been or who are fighting for 
France are in our minds when we think of any one of them ; 
in Mr. Chapman’s phrase, “ they form a single soul and spirit.” 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of September 5, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tae Epirors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion 
and only such words as are found in the materia 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together. 

I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: President Wilson’s Reply to the 

Pope. 

Reference: Editorial, pages 9,10; also 13, 

14. 

Questions : 

1. Read with great care every word of 
the President’s reply to the Pope—it is 
worthy careful study. 2. Name four things 
The Outlook claims President Wilson has 
done by his reply to the Pope. How does 
The Outlook explain each one of these? 
3. Do you think the President has done 
less, as much as, or more than The Outlook 
says he has? Give reasons. 4. The Outlook 
says the enemies of Germany have “one 
common object.” What is it? Do you 
think The Outlook right in this particular? 
5. The Outlook and the President think it 
a waste of time to talk about the status quo 
ante-bellum. Why so? Do or do you not 
agree with them? 6. Are The Outlook and 
the President anti-peace agencies? Give 
several reasons. 7. From reading Presi- 
dent Wilson’s reply do you gather that he 
thinks the Pope imputes eq uality of respon- 
sibility and condemnation to all the bellig- 
erents alike? What facts can you produce 
on this important question ? 8. Give your 
opinion of the following: “ Germany hav- 
ing appealed to the sword must abide by 
the decision of the sword.” 9. According 
to the President, the test of every peace plan 
is what? What is your opinion of this? 
What does he believe enduring peace must 
be based upon? 10. The Outlook considers 
Germany morally bankrupt. If this is so, 
what would you think of continuing this war 
until the Allied Governments overpower 
Germany, and then administer all her 
international relations and much of her 
national life, somewhat as receivers admin 
ister bankrupt organizations? 11. What 
are the purposes (plural, notice) of America 
in this war? How are they to. be accom- 
plished? Does President Wilson point a 
way out? Does The Outlook? 12. From 
reading the President’s reply do you think 
he has concluded that William II must be 
dethroned before an enduring peace can be 
established ? 13. Compare in several re- 
spects the President’s reply to the Pope 
with Washington’s farewell address and 
Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg. 14. What 
is the real root of the trouble between Ger- 
many and the Allied Governments? Is it 
Germany’s inability to understand that 
other nations have not the kind of ideals 
and aims that Germany has ? 

II—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Topic: Steering Russia Without a Rudder. 
Reference: Pages 15-17 ; also page 8. 
Questions : 
1. After reading this article (and Mr. 


Mason’s previous articles on Russia) pre- 
sent a discussion on “The Fruits of 
Autocracy in Russia.” 2. Look over the 
histories of autocracies as they have come 
and gone. Do the same for the history of 
democracies. Which has been more effi- 
cient, autocracy or democracy ? What can 
be said of the intelligence of the average 


‘man in each? Of his prosperity and hap- 


piness ? In these matters is Germany as an 
autocracy an exception? 3. What has Mr. 
Mason said in defense of his statement: 
“The Russian Minister who keeps his ear 
towards the people receives only a babel of 
conflicting exhortations”? 4. Make com- 
parisons | Brave Tereschenko (Outlook, 
August 29, 1917, pages 649-651) and Paul 
Milyukov. How do you account for the 
ability and leadership of these men (they 
lived under Russian autocracy)? 5. What 
are the most significant points made by 
Milyukov to Mr. Mason? 6. Were you 
given complete charge of Russia, just what 
are the things you would do? 7. What has 
The Outlook said about “ Russia’s national 
conference” (page 8)? 


III—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: Wise Minneapolis. 
Reference ; Editorial, page 10. 
Questions : 

1. The Outlook says that “free speech 
is fundamental in democracy.” Why so? 
Would absence of free speech mean absence 
of democracy? Define “free speech.” 
2. Discuss The Outlook’s position as to the 
use of public streets, highways, and parks. 
Is it sound? Is it democratic? 3. Is or is 
not The Outlook against free speech? 
Illustrate. 

Bb. Topie: A Levy on Intelligence. 
Reference: Editorial, page 10. 
Questions : 

1. Do you think it would be right to take 
by taxation a// profits caused by this war 
to pay the cost of this war? What results 
would follow such taxation? 2. Why is 
the service of the Government rendered 
in second-class matter rendered primarily 
to the people? 3. Illustrate how the zone 
system (if agreed to) would affect National 
opinion, localism, and sectionalism. 4. How 
account for the willingness of Congress to 
consider seriously that portion of the Reve- 
nue Bill as to postage on periodicals ? 


IV—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook. but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. Getting a person to think for himself 
is better than giving him a fortune. 2. A 
military autocracy and a successful democe- 
racy can never be truly friendly. 


V—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for September 5, 1917. After 
looking them up in the dictionary or elsewhere, 
give their meaning in your own words.) 

Irresponsible vagaries, anarchy, satel- 
lites, legislature, recreant. 
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An Antiseptic. 
For cuts and scrapes. 


Invaluable in camp 
and in service. 
A medium sized bottle of New- 
Skin will be sent post paid by 


us to any address on receipt 
of 25 cents in stamps. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 








ROYAL MAILS(a) JAPAN 
NEDERLAND and ROTTERDAM 


Joint Pacific Service (1st, 2nd and 3rd Cabin) 
YOKOHAMA, (Via Honolulu) Kobe, Nagasaki 
HONG KONG 
SINGAPORE 
_ Sailings from San Francisce Sept. 15, 29; Oct. 13, etc- 
Single $100 YOKOHAMA (2ne Cabin) $150R.T. 
J A J.D.Spreckels& Bros.Co.601 Market St.S.F 
or H.E. BURNETT,17 Battery Place,N.Y. 


“‘Dont-Shore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain. Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 14 











Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 

Small botiles can be had at any 

drug storein the U.S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Guaranteed 
for 20 years 











Free Roof 


Insurance for 20 Years 


You are proud of that new plant—proud of its mod- 
ern construction, its efficiency, its output. It represents 
a big investment of money and enterprise. 


Of course it is insured against fire. But how about 
the roof? Is your investment there insured ? 


If you cover your building with a Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof you will get such insurance in the shape of 


a 20-Year Surety Bond. 


Our experience has proved that a roof laid strictly 
according to The Barrett Specification will last much 
longer than twenty years without repairs of any kind, 
and our new plan of issuing the 20-Year Surety Bond 
Guaranty gives owners the benefit of that experience. 


Here is our offer: 


On all roofs of fifty squares or more, in all towns of 
25,000 or more throughout the United States and 


Canada, and in smaller towns where our Inspection 


A copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification, with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 
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Barrett Speci- 
fication Roof on 

Groves Mutts, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. CAROLINA 
Architects ; Mayes Engineer- 
ing Co., Charlotte, N. C.—General 
Contractor: J. D. Grandy, Charlotte, 
N. C.—Roojsing Contractors: A. ¥Y. Bond, Inc., 
Greensboro, N.C. 


a 





Service is available, we will give a 20-Year Surety 
Bond Guaranty, provided the roof be laid strictly 
according to The Barrett Specification of May 1, 1916, 
and by a roofer approved by us. 


This bond exempts the owner from all expenses of 
maintenance and repairs for a period of twenty years. 


We claim only the night to have an inspector on the 
roof during construction to insure strict compliance 
with the Specification. 


The risk is ours, the gain is yours. 


Leading architects, engineers and roofing contractors 
throughout the country are 
familiar with and indorse our 
plan. 


20 Year Guaranty Bond 


A line to our nearest office will | psasamunsiceaa 


bringanyinformation youmay de- ERE agave cota 
ome eae 


sire concerning this proposition. 








we 
York Chi Philade!phi Bost St. Loui Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh * 
ge eet aoe seam City enenis Nashville “Salt Lake Cay Seatde . Peoria RAP 
THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited : Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, NS. Sydney, N. S. 
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Put New Life in Your Engine 
| eens om nson’s Carbon Remover— 


the engine laxative—will increase the power of 
your car—improve acceleration—stop that knocking 
sound—quiet your motor—save your batteries—and reduce 
your gasoline consumption from 12% to 25%. 


JOHNSON’ CARBON REMOVER! 


It is a harmless liquid, to be poured into the cylin- 
ders. It softens the carbon and releases it from the metal. 
It then burns, powders and is blown out through the ex- 
haust. Five minutes’ time and no labor required. You will 
save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other method, without 
loss of time and with very much better results. 


Use It Every Thousand Miles 


If you will use Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Re- 
mover every 1,000 miles you can keep your motor clean and 


sweet and always at its highest efficiency and you will secure 
the maximum power and speed from the minimum amount of fuel. 


Special Offer 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Johnson’s Carbon 
Remover use attached coupon. For a limited time we will 
include, gratis, a half-pint sample of Johnson’s Stop-Squeak 
Oil—our new product. It instantly penetrates between the leaves of 
springs thoroughly lubricating them and giving perfect spring action. 











asa essen eeeeeaemaeneeee USE THIS COUPON #eeeeeeeeee eee ee0e26) 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. OT-9, Racine, Wis. 


I enclose $1 for which please send me by prepaid express enough Johnson’s Carbon Remover to thoroughly 
clean an ordinary motor three times. Also send half-pint of Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil free. 


SE oi ih bbb eek neler nde de eawlesdu Seek den Rakes cere eee ceed ennensie cies nee 
EE nee SOE eee. eee i, dd Saeki a Rg ean 
oF 6 San nh.an,ctie atone ebhneenssiehecd cs ndaneh bandeedenetseeasenes 


BORE GS o 5 50:8: 8 ew he S46 de HAAS CEES: 9045 OSSL STERNER OE eee 
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THIS AUTUMN’S FOOTBALL 


BY R. HEBER HOWE, JR. 


When the school-boy football teams _re- 
port for practice this autumn, there will be 
a greater purpose in their play than ever 
before. Those educators who have approved 


of football as a sport have always argued 


that the game, played as it should be, has 
certain lessons that strengthen in boys and 
young men the same fine fibers of character 
that are admittedly developed in war. Lord 
Wellington’s remark that Waterloo was 
won on the fields of Rugby referred to a 
game quite comparable in its elemental 
nature to the less formidable wars fought 
in the last century. Our American football, 
with its criticised businesslike methods, is 
in accord with the stupendous business of 
the present world cataclysm. It is gener- 
ally agreed that it is oe aay to keep the 
normality of our secondary schools intact 
while the country is at war, and it must not 
be lost sight ob that, as we are turning 
elements of our school curricula toward a 
more definite preparation for the months 
and perhaps years to come, it will be just 
as well to pay an even larger attention * ota 
in the past to the habit of mind nurtured in 
the games played. 

There is something markedly akin be- 
tween the point of view of some pacifists 
and the parents who do not permit their 
sons to play football. The analogy can be 
carried further: the slacker and the “ yel- 
low athlete” have at the core, no doubt, 
the same lack of manly virility. It has 
recently been written, and by an eminent 
clergyman, that “physical violence does 
not inevitably connote spiritual violence.” 
He quotes Kipling’s “ The American ”— 

‘** His hands are black with blood ; his heart 
Leaps as a babe’s at little things.” 

In our best American schools we have 
been training boys in this game of physical 
contact—football at its best—to make men 
who can by “meeting . . . aggressiveness 
. . . with a valiant defense undermine the 
malice in [the] hearts of beer 1 opponents 
by an unsulli ood will in [their] own.” 
With America’s hi ih position in this war, 
is it not the duty of our schools to see that 
this spirit is carefully inculeated in our 
school-boy games ? 

As a teacher who has seen for the past 
fifteen years boys graduate to what we had 
come to consider the normal life of the 
American youth, and has watched with a 
willing God-speed the recent classes go out 
to inevitable sacrifice, a great sadness nat- 
urally settles down upon the heart. The 
pitiable uselessness of it all seems - 
mount. Living at its best does ak hee- 
ever, consider Sife and death; it takes ac- 
count only of dependability—dependability 
based on willing service. In all the enthu- 
siasm and sincerity of youth, these sons 
of ours are entering upon the task of 
becoming dependable soldiers of their coun- 
try. Is it not, then, peculiarly our duty to 
see that they are prepared in every way 
possible—even in the spirit of their games? 


A GREETING 


Greetings from the Eternal City, which 
is now more beautiful than ever. e uni- 
forms of our European allies are to be 
seen everywhere. How soon shall I see an 
American soldier here? Now that Russia 
has deserted us, our share has become big 
and hard to bear. We don’t kick, but en 4 
America to know it. 

Bruno RosE tt. 


Rome, June 27, 1917, 
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S M O O T H y O W E R 


A new creation in motor cars awaits you now. In many ways it aston- 
ishes. The motor is a wide departure from former 12-cylinder con- 
struction, employing among many features the valve-in-head type 
construction used in aeroplanes and the fastest racing cars of today. 
Set in a light weight, hand-built chassis its power is nothing short of 
amazing and its smoothness is equal to the “electric,” No less inter- 
esting is the body — built, equipped and finished “for the individual 
customer.” By thousands the Hal Twelve is pronounced one of the 
choicest offerings in twenty years. Observe these prices: Touring Car 
$2600; Roadster (two passenger) $2600; Shamrock Roadster (four 
passenger) $2600; Limousine and Town Car $4500. 


HAL MOTOR CAR CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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You will always see 
the name “Yale” 
on a Yale Product 


Unless you do see the name “ Yale” on the locks 
and hardware you buy—you can be certain that you 
are not getting a genuine Yale product. That is as 
simple and definite as we can say it. 


Every product of the Yale factories, from a little 
cabinet lock, to a padlock, night latch, door closer, 
builders’ hardware or chain hoists, carries that name 
as identification, as your protection and our guarantee. 






The next time you want any kind of a Yale 
product, let your eyes tell you whether you are 
getting “ Yale.” If it’s there, you are getting “‘ Yale”; 
if it isn’t there, you are not getting “ Yale.” 

It is no trouble at all to see the name “ Yale,” 
but it would be worth a lot of trouble to make 
sure you do see it. 





Yale products for sale by hardware dealers 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


_ Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & ‘lowne Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 

















O any subscriber of The Outlook who sends us 
the names and addresses of a dozen friends who 
may be interested in The Outlook and who 

are not riow subscribers, we will send in acknowledg- 
ment a free copy of “ The Man Without a Country,” 
by Edward Everett Hale. It is especially ap- 
propriate at this time. The book is cloth-bound, 


illustrated, and well worth a place in any library. 


THE OvuTLook CoMPANY. 
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“HOW AMERICANS WAGE 
WAR” 


Your article headed “ How Americans 
Wage War,” in the issue ot The Outlook 
for Tene 20 last, was quite misleading, and 
in the latter part of this short letter I 
suggest another title. 

You concluded in that article: “The 
facts of American history supply ample 
refutation to any one st attempts to 
doubt the fundamental morality of the 
American spirit.” To support your argu- 
ment further, I recall some of your prom- 
inent soldiers : 

General Halleck wrote to General Sher- 
man, September 28, 1864, when the South 
had practically been defeated in her efforts 
of self-defense: “I would destroy every 
mill and factory within reach whica I did 
not want for my own use.” 

Millions of dollars in private property 
were uselessly and wantonly atsepet 
without any corresponding gain to the in- 
vading forces. 

On December 18 of the same year Gen- 
eral Halleck expressed the humane hope 
to this same companion that “Charleston 
might be destroyed and salt sown upon its 
site, that it might prevent future crops of 
nullification and secession.” 

Then, testifying to the “fundamental 
morality,” came this reply from General 
Sherman : 

“T think before we are done South Caro- 
lina will not be quite so tempestuous. I 
will bear in mind your hint as to Charles- 
ton, and don’t think the salt will be neces- 
sary.” 

The vandal General didn’t go to Charles- 
ton, but carried out his threat wherever 
he went over the State, the burning of Co- 
lumbia being the best-known example of his 
destruction. 

But the same spirit went everywhere. 
In the town from which I write, purely 
unmilitary, the court-house, public uild- 
ings, and many private dwellings, with con- 
tents, were uselessly and needlessly burned. 
Wanton pillage por. fac was the watch- 
word everywhere, and war was waged upon 
women and children whose male protectors 
were either dead or at the front. 

On April 9, 1865, the war about over, 
Sherman wrote his home folks : 

“To-morrow we move. Poor North Car- 
olina will have a hard time, for we sweep 
the country like a swarm of locusts. Thou- 
sands of people may perish, but they now 
realize that war means something else than 
vainglory and boasting.” 

And wasn’t it a cavalry leader, bearing 
the same name as my Confederate grand- 
father, who, Hun-like, exulted that he had 
so carried destruction to a Virginia valley 
that even the crow flying over must carry 
his own provisions? War upon women and 
children all over the South testify to the 
“fundamental morality ”—contrast the con- 
duct of Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania ! 

I could cite other cases. I could tell how 
the Confederate cruiser Georgia was cap- 
tured by violating Brazilian neutrality, 
and “ accidentally ” sunk when it was being 
carried back. t could find a score or 
more illustrations, but will close with a 
few statements made by Captain Semmes 
concerning the release of the Ariel, which 
was done in the interests of humanity : 

“ There were five hundred passengers on 
board the Ariel. It is fair to assume that 


each passenger had a purse of from $300to — 


$500. Under the laws of war all this 
money would have been good prize. But 
not one dollar of it was touched, or indeed so 
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“* How Americans Wage War” (Continued) 
much as a passenger’s baggage examined. 
. . - Failing to overhaul another ship, . . . 
I released the Ariel. I found Captain 
Jones, of the Ariel, a clever and well- 
informed gentleman... . He pledged me 
that the Vanderbilt ransom bond which he 
signed as his agent would be regarded as 
a debt of honor. The bond is for sale, 
cheap to any one desiring to redeem Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s honor.” 

What’s the use of going further? The war 
is over, and we of the South have long ago 
accepted that decision ; but the readers of 
your magazine ought now to be able to 
anderstand why I propose that you change 
the title of your recent article to “ How 
Confederates Waged War.” Wouldn't it 
be more proper? | Henry R. Suis. 

Orangeburg, South Carolina. 


[ We have been rather startled by some 
of the information contained in this com- 
munication. We had always supposed that 
the. Confederates were Americans. If we 
remember correctly, the officiai title of the 
seceding Government was the “ Confeder- 
ate States of America.” If our editorial 
served to awaken thoughts of a division in 
our common country which we believed 
had passed out of existence both in the 
North and in the South, we are indeed 
sorry. The North, we had believed, had 
long since been forgiven and taker back 
into the American Union. 

The great difference between the con- 
duct of the present war and the conduct of 
the Civil War is to be found, not in the 
action or the word of particular leaders, 
but in the policies of the Northern and 
Confederate Governments. 

There were acts and words on both sides 
in our Civil War which we would be glad 
to forget, but these acts did not belong at 
all to the official policy of either the North 
or the South. 

Northern soldiers suffered bitterly in 
Southern prisons, but we recall with pride 
Jefferson Davis’s repudiation of the sug- 
gestion to use the same prisoners as mate- 
rial for reprisals. 

General Butler’s conduct in New Or- 
leans is as severely condemned in the 
North as it is in the South, for in the acts 
of such a man as General Butler the true 
spirit of the North is not to be found. It is 
rather to be found in the spirit of Grant 
at Appomattox and in the words of Abra- 
ham pan at Gettysburg. 

Any one who compares the code under 
which the Northern armies fought with the 
official code of the German army realizes 
at once the fundamental difference be- 
tween the two Governments in their atti- 
tudes towards enemy life and property. 

It is more than probable that the destruc- 
tion of property which took place in the 
Shenandoah Valley and in the path of 
Sherman’s march to the sea was in many 
instances wanton, but in the main the 
destruction of such property was a military 
measure intended to cut off the supplies 
from and to diminish the resources of op- 
posing armies. 

A very distinguished writer in New Or- 
leans who lived through the Civil War and 
the reconstruction period in that city (and 
we can imagine few more distressing ex- 
periences than that) recently said to an 
editor of The Outlook : “ The South is just 
ps aempe | to realize how great was the re- 
straint of the Northern armies. We had to 


watch the invasion of Belgium to find out 
what'an army could really do if it tried.”— 
THE Epitoxs. | 
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The watch 


that caused 
a fire! 


With the help of 
a snow-storm, the 
sun, a microscope, 
a price-tag, and a 
day of the week. 


This is the true story of a queer 
fire in a jewelry shop in Norwich, Conn. 

Could anyone foresee the net 
result of such a combination of cir- 
cumstances ? 


The jeweler put a watch in 
his window. 

Attached to the watch was a 
celluloid price-tag, lying on crape- 
paper. 

In front of the watch was a 
small magnifying-glass. 

The day was Saturday; the 
season, winter. 


On Sunday morning the sun’s 
rays struck the magnifying-glass and 
were focused on the celluloid tag, which 
burst into flame and set fire to the 
crape-paper. No one saw the fire 
starting, because— 


Snow had fallen, making foot- 
passage unpleasant and discouraging 
the usual Sunday procession through 
the downtown streets. 


So a fine blaze was well under 
way before a passer-by came along and 
turned in an alarm. 


If a chain of circumstances 
like this can be set up to destroy a 
man’s business, why is everyone so 
cocksure zs place can’t burn up? 

For instance, think how many 
business men luil themselves into 
fancied security because their business 
is housed in a fireproof building. They 
look at their concrete floors, steel pil- 
lars and iron window casings, and say, 
“Nothing to burn here; nothing cax 
catch fire.” Then some day they pay 
a costly price—perhaps the loss of 
human life—just to learn that a fire 
will burn in a fireproof building as 
easily as in a stove. 

Others rely on the watchman or 
the firemen. Fires start and gain head- 
way between the rounds of the watch- 





man. Moreover, the best fire depart- 
ment in the world can hardly get to 
the scene of a fire in less than five 
minutes. Delayed alarms often make 
it much longer. And five minutes is 
usually enough to give a fire a death- 
grip on the vitals of any business, 


But the whole business world 
knows that a plan or system has been 
worked out by which avy chain of 
circumstances starting out to trim up 
a man’s business will be sure to wind 
up in fore-ordained failure, wind up 
at a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
Head and end there with a loud fire- 
gong and a deluge of spray. 

Usually a single sprinkler-head 
is enough to control the situation. 
But sometimes when the fire is of an 
explosive nature, starting in a wide- 
spread area simultaneously, as many 
heads automatically open as are neces- 
sary to subdue the blaze. 


The chief advantage of the 
Grinnell System is that it keeps your 
going business going. Fire insurance 
reimburses you for your physical 
losses—your equipment. But the 
Grinnell prevents the vastly greater 
loss in the form of unfilled orders, 
canceled contracts, broken trade con- 
nections, loss of trade, profits and 
prestige, due to the interruptions of 
business by fire. 

And that is the thing you want 
to think about. 


The Grinnell System is manu- 
factured by the General Fire Extin- 
guisher Company, 289 West Exchange 
St., Providence, R. I. Write to them 
for their Question Blank and they will 
help you find out what you can save 
reducing your insurance rate. The 
saving ranges from 40 to 90 per cent. 
It is enough in many cases to pay 
back the cost of the sprinkler equip- 
ment within a few years. 
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: at Mc Cutcheon’s 
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A large offering of Handkerchiefs of exceptional quality 
for Men and Women. Men’s Handkerchiefs in plain hem- 
stitched, initial and corded effects. 


Women’s Handkerchiefs in plain, initial, corded, em- 
broidered, revere, cut-hems, Porto Rican, and applique effects. 








Glove Handkerchiefs, 
also suitable for Children’s use, in 
embroidered or corded effects, and 
Madeira work, 25c up. 


Colored Handkerchiefs, 


with colored center or White with 
colored embroidery, 25c to $1.00 
each. 


Initial Handkerchiefs 
|| for Women, $3.00 and 7.80 per dozen; 
| for Men, $4.00, 6.00 and 9.00 per 
dozen. 


Plain Hemstitched Hand- 


kerchiefs for Women, in various 
sizes, $3.00, 4.50, 6.00, 9.00, 12.00 
per dozen; for Men, $3.00, 4.50, 
6.00, 9.00, 12.00 per dozen. 


Embroidered Handker- 
chiefs, Irish, Swiss, Spanish, French 
and Madeira hand-work. 







































































We give special attention to the work of embroidering 
by hand initials and monograms. 
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= James McCutcheon & Co. 

. Fifth Ave. and 34th St. 

= New York Reg. Trade-Mark ; 
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YOUR WANTS 


in every line of household, educational, business, or personal service—domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses, business or professional assistants, etc., etc.—whether you 
require help or are seeking a situation, may be filled through a little announcement 
in the classified columns of The Outlook. If you have some article to sell or exchange, 
the columns may prove of real value to you as they have to many others. Send 
for descriptive circular and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address 


Department of Classified Advertising, THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 





WHITE MOUNTAIN 


The famous “STONE WHITE” Refrigerator has 
: provision chamber walled with Solid Stone, White as Snow, 
Tight as an Aquarium, Indestructible, Ice-Cold, easily kept Gleaming and 

Glistening. Solid Stone is the greatest cold-retainer known to 
science. Send at once for 1918 Catalogue. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with 
or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 

Beyond. ‘By John_Galsworthy. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

In quality and literary texture and in the 
apparently easy but really artful way in 
which the interest is sustained this novel 
has not been excelled by anything Mr. 
Galsworthy has done. It is hard, however, 
to see what social conclusion is suggested 
or intended. If “ Beyond” means that the 
power of passion even in natures normally 
fine and pure may make all ordinary social 
laws seem negligible, there is nothing 
novel in the theme. But, even so, both Gyp 
and her father before her, in placing love 
beyond and before social law, ignored the 
resource of divorce and remarriage, and 
that not from principle, but because of 
shrinking from publicity—or, in Gyp’s 
case, because she chose one form of social 
disapproval rather than another. So, after 
all, they were not lifted above and beyond 
convention. 

There are reality and variety in the 
characters ; strongest of all is Winton, 
Gyp’s father. 

Limehouse Nights. By Thomas Burke. Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co., New York. $1.50. 

An intensive study of imaginary horrors 
in the life of London’s East Side. The 
incidents are so brutal and cruel that the 
volume is painful to read ; although it has 
a certain grim power, one feels that, taken 
as a wile, it is one of the books that 
would better not have been written. 

Sport of Kings (The). By Arthur Somers 
Roche. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. $1.40. 

A sensational story, exciting, but not as 
carefully wrought out as one or two of the 
author’s previous books. The “sport of 
kings ” is, of course, horse-racing, and the 
degeneracy of the modern turf is sadly 
admitted. 

BIOGRAPHY 

My Log. By Robert Barrie. The Franklin Press, 
Philadelphia. $2. 

Personal reminiscences illustrated by 
many photographs. The book has its enter- 
taining aspects, but as a whole belongs to 
the class of autobiographies which are more 
interesting to the author’s own personal 
friends and to himself than to the public 
at large. 


HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 


English-Speaking Peoples (The). By Geo: 
‘Louis es The Maemillan Cument ow 
ork. $1.50. 


In 1894 Admiral Mahan wrote his essay 
on the possibilities of Anglo-American re- 
union. Much as he wanted to see such a 
union, he nevertheless rejected the project 
as premature at that time. Buta t guif 
separates 1917 from 1894, as Professor 
Beer rightly points out in this interestin 
volume, for what in 1894 was unripe cal 
academic has to-day become urgent and 
practical. Professor Beer does not discuss 
political reunion, but instead a co-opera- 
tive democratic alliance of the English- 
Qe peoples. Naturally, he finds in 
the present co-operation of these peoples 
in the war a step in this general direction. 
He outlines the essential unity of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, their economic inter- 
dependence and their necessary community 
of policy. Moreover, he says, the future 
freedom of France, Italy, ey Hol- 
land, and Scandinavia is dependent upon a 
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The New Books (Continued) 
close association of the English-speaking 


peoples. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Jesus, the Christ, in the Light of Psy- 
chology. By G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $7.50. 
These two volumes abound in learnin 

somewhat marred by the phraseologies a 

the spirit of scholasticism. They are acute, 

critical, not without vision, but unconvine- 
ing. There is a philosophy current in our 
time that God is good and God is the all ; 
that therefore there is nothing evil except 
in the thoughts of men; that, to use the 
Tarenpe. | of these volumes, sin and suf- 
ering are a sg phenomena. The 
doctrine of these books is that God, Christ, 

Christianity, are psychic phenomena. Thus 

Christ is a representation, if not a creation, 

of human idealism—*“ a symbol of fhe hu- 

man race, and so his death and resurrec- 
tion are not so much an historical story as 
an eternal allegory ;” Paul “stands revealed 
more as the apostle of than to the gen- 
tiles ;” Christianity “ was a revival of the 
old ethnic cults, which were restored, their 
lacune filled out, their themes of belief 
and rite given new names ;’ and “ God is 
the soundest core and essence, the truest 
instinct of man: the antithesis between 

God and man is then really that between 

the individual and the genus homo puritied, 

sublimated, made free and invested with all 
the worthy attributes of the race.” Whether 

God, Jesus Christ, and Christianity are 

anything more than psychic phenomena 

according to Dr. Hall’s philosophy he does 
not make clear; but he makes it quite clear 
that he thinks this a question not important 
to answer. The notion that there is no real 
evil in the universe, except as man creates 
it by his evil thinking and can cure by 
right thinking carries with it at least the 
inspiration of hope, even if it be an elusive 
hope. The notion that there is no good in 
the universe, except the buds of goodness 
seen in man’s undeveloped nature or the 
ruins of goodness seen in man’s fallen 
nature, is not saved from being a philoso- 
phy of despair by Dr. Hall’s spirit of coura- 
geous optimism. 

WAR BOOKS 

Origins of the Triple Alliance. Three Lec- 
tures. By Archibald Cary Coolidge. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 

European history, since the Franco- 
Prussian War at all events, has seen no 
stronger political element than the Triple 
Alliance. As Professor Coolidge says, its 
friends declared that it was an element for 
peace ; its enemies regarded it as a rh 
to protect ill-gotten gains. When Italy be- 
came a part of the Alliance, she demanded 
a guaranty of territorial integrity which 
should end any danger of foreign interven- 
tion in behalf of the Papacy, and se also 
demanded support for her Mediterranean 
ambitions. Austria finally consented to the 
first demand, on condition that the second 
be not pressed; of course neither Ger- 
many nor Austria was inclined to further 
Italy’s ambitions in the Mediterranean. 
Peril of Prussianism (The). By Douglas Wil- 

_ Johnson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
ve, 

Rebirth of Russia (The). By Isaac F. Mar- 
—_ The John Lane Company, New York. 
Diet. 

Mr. Marcosson was one of the first 
American writers to reach Russia after the 
Revolution. He is an acute observer and a 
practiced writer. As a vivid narrative of 
events immediately following the overthrow 
of the Czar and his Government the book 
has ‘positive value. 
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A Birthday 
Breakfast 


For any gala-day breakfast, in most up-to-date homes, the dom- 


inant dish would be Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


This is the company dish—the extra-fine dish—the dish for rare 
occasions. But a better understanding, we believe, will make Puffed 


Grains your standby. 


These bubbles of grain are not mere foodconfections. They are whole 
grains—minerals, vitamines and all—with every food cell exploded. 

They are scientific food creations, invented by Prof. Anderson. 
With every granule blasted, every atom feeds. No other process so 


fits whole grains for food. 


According to all authorities, everybody needs some whole-grain 


diet. Here is that diet in a perfect form. 


Puffed Grains seem like titbits—airy, flaky, eight times normal 
size. But they are clear nutrition, fitted for complete digestion. And 





not an element which Nature stores in wheat or rice is lacking. 





Wheat 





Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 











At every meal there is a place for these delightful morsels. Serve with 
cream and sugar. Mix with any fruit. 


bowls of milk. 


Use them in candy making, or as garnish for ice cream. Scatter them 


in soups. Salt like peanuts for children after school. 


When whole-grain bubbles are made so inviting, why not serve them 


in every way you can? 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


SOLE MAKERS 





For luncheons or suppers float in 
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All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest- 
ment. Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or 
information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will 

“admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of 
confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















Facilities—Opportunities 
Service 





The correspondent offices of The National City Company offer the service of a nation-wide 
organization to the investors of the country. 


We regard good service as an essential factor in sound investing. The investor must 
secure adequate information based upon sound and experienced judgment. 


Good service in the bond business is built around a group of specialists—experts in 
every department of finance. 


By means of numerous correspondent offices. The National City Company brings to 
local investors throughout the country the expert knowledge, facilities and advantages - 
provided by this nation-wide organization. You are invited to consult either the 
New York office or any of the correspondent offices. 





Latest general list of bonds yielding 4.30% to over 7.00% may be obtained 
from our main or any correspondent office upon request for Circular Z-63. 


The National City. Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Boston, Mass. PirrssurGH, Pa. Cnicaeo, ILL. San Francisco, CAL. 





} 1421 Chestnut Street 10 State Street Farmers Bank Building 137 So. La Salle Street 424 California Street 

BALTIMORE, Mp. ALBany, N. Y. CLEVELAND, O. Sr. Louis, Mo. Los ANGELEs, CAL. 
Munsey Building Douw Building Guardian Building Bank of Commerce Bldg. Hibernian Building 

Wasuineton, D. C. Burra, N. Y. Derrort, Micu. Kansas Crry, Mo. PORTLAND, ORE. 
741 15th Street, N. W. Marine Bank Building Dime Bank Building Republic Building Railway Exchange Bldg. 
ATLANTA, Ga. WILkeEs-Barre, Pa. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Denver. Cou. SEATTLE, WASH. 
Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg. Miners Bank Building McKnight Building First National Bank Bldg. Hoge Building 
{ Lonpon, Ene.—3 Lombard Street 
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AN there be “business as usual” 
while we are fighting in the great 
war? 

Many captains of industry and 
leaders of the workers are —— the 
doctrine. We see it big-typed in the public 
prints. It is blazoned at night in letters of 
tire on the sky-line. 

Even those who most strenuously urge 
that business shall be kept on an even keel— 
war or no war—must admit that, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of our physically fit 
young men called to the colors, and with 
many thousands already within the sound 
of foreign battlefields, there can be no 
“ business as usual” for a large number of 
our people. 

For the young men who are offering their 
lives in the defense of human rizhts, that 
government by the people shall not perish 
from the earth, there can be no “ business 
as usual.” This fact is beyond argument 
or discussion. 

But what shall be said of our people at 
home, those of us who have not been called 
to the colors? Are we to continue “ busi- 
ness as usual ”’? 

The phrase means, to quote the words 
of one of its advocates, that the American 
people shall go ahead with their accustomed 
tasks, their accustomed manner of living, 
and their accustomed scale of expenditures. 

England talked bravely about “ business 
as usual” after the first shock of war. 
English manufacturers and tradesmen — 
up the sign in their shops and offices unti 
one night from out of the skies death-deal- 
ing bombs were hurled on the streets of 
London, and women and children were 
murdered in their beds. 

The Zeppelins ended “ business as usual ” 
in Par : 

Must we learn the lesson as did Eng- 
land? Must we wait until our coast towns 
have been bombarded from the skies or 
ruthlessly shelled by submarines before 
we realize that war is now the Nation’s 
business, and that there can be no “ busi- 
ness as usual” until the survivors of our 
armies in France have returned victorious 
from’ the battlefields ? 

“ Keep money circulating ” is the slogan 
heard in the marts of trade. It is argued 
that we entered the war at the height of 
material prosperity, with business running 
at top speed ; that only a prosperous nation 
can withstand the economic strain of a 
great war; that the way to insure a con- 
tinuance of this prosperity is to keep right 
on spending and consuming. 

Let us stop to inquire as to the effect of 
such a policy—a policy that was long ago 
abandoned by England and France as polit- 
ical and economic suicide. 

Has any American the right to spend 
his money as he pleases while the Nation is 
engaged in the greatest struggle in the his- 
tory of the race? Has he the right, as he 
had before the war, to go into the markets 
and buy whatever he wants so long as his 
purse holds out? Has he the right to con- 
tinue the practice, commendable in the days 
of peace, of investing his savings as he 
likes, thinking only of the security of his 
age ge and the promise of profit? Has 
1e the right, at this time, when the whole 
energy of the Nation is needed in the 
prosecution of the war, to continue to com- 
mand the labor of his fellow-men for any 
work that it pleases him to undertake ? 

To be more specific, is any citizen free 
to use his money in the purchase of a two 
years’ supply of household coal to make 
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certain that he will have fuel a year hence ? 
or has he the unquestioned privilege of 
sending his capital to Brazil to explore for 
diamonds? or has he the undisputed right 
to engage workmen to lay out a private 
park on his estate? These are random ex- 
amples ; many more of varied character are 
easily pictured in the mind’s eye. 

If an American has the moral right to 
do these things, then “business as usual” 
is a sound doctrine. 

Underground we have great stores of 
coal, sufficient for many years to come ; if 
the coal is ever exhausted, we shall be able 
to turn to our inexhaustible sources of power 
in running streams. But the amount of fuel 
we can mine and deliver to consumers dur- 
ing the war is limited by the number of 
men we can spare for coal-mining and the 
capacity of the railways to transport. it. 
These limits have about been reached. We 
cannot greatly increase our coal output 
without crippling other essential industries. 
The citizen, therefore, who stores in his 
coal-bins more fuel than he needs for the 
winter is imperiling the welfare of his 
fellow-citizens as well as that of the Nation 
itself. 

The investment of capital in foreign 
fields is ordinarily praiseworthy. The in- 
dustrial development of backward coun- 
tries in peace times promotes world trade 
and world civilization, despite the fact 
that international finance has sometimes 
promoted international quarrels. The rapid 
industrial rise of America through the 
nineteenth century was largely made pos- 
sible by the huge investment here of Eng- 
lish and Continental capital. Capital 
exported over the seas from London in 
more recent times has developed the re- 
sources of Carada, Australia, Argentina, 
and other young countries. 

But, at this time when the Nation 
needs capital savings by the billions in this 
great struggle against autocracy, when 
every available ounce of energy must be 
directed with singleness of purpose to the 
mighty task to which we have pledged 
ourselves, does not every dollar invested at 
home or abroad in any non-essential indus- 
try diminish by just this much our capacity 
to finance ourselves and our allies? Can 
any citizen rightfully invest his savings for 
purely private profit when the National 
existence is at stake ? 

As for the employment of our workmen 
in private undertakings that might easily 
be delayed until after the war—like the 
laying out of a park or the building of a 
new summer home—it must be plain that 
the great need for increasing our produc- 
tion of things imperatively , eel. for 
the conduct of the war calls for the utmost 
service and most efficient direction of 
American workers. Labor is needed on 
the farms, in the mines, in steel mills, in 
a and airplane works, on the 
railways. There must be no wastage of 
labor. Not only have we no labor to spare 
for purely private undertakings, but we 
must draw labor from some of the least 
essential to the most essential industries. 

To any one brought up in the economic 
school of laissez faire it is a shock to sug- 
— that the free citizen of a democracy 

as not the right, even in a time of na- 
tional crisis, to spend his honestly earned 
money as he pleases. But when the spend- 
ing of money carries with it, as it almost 
invariably does, the command of the labor 
of other citizens and the consumption of 
materials from the common store, what 
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Steel Plant 





Borrower 
Long-established, 
widely-known steel 
company. 





Assets 


Six to one. 


Earnings 


Nearly ten to one. 


Maturities and 





Denominations 


3 to 15 years; $500 
and $1,000. 





Send for Circular No. 924Z 
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record of his inve tments. 
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RECORDING YOUR 
INVESTMENTS 


XPERIENCE extending over many years as deal- 
ers in carefully selected municipal, railroad and 
public service corporation bonds has shown us 


that the average investor ‘as difficulty in keeping a 
As a service to investors 


we have therefore prepared for free distribution a 
LOOSE LEAF SECURITY RECORD 


which is compact and practical for recording bonds and other 
investments. A copy will be sent upon application for Booklet 


HALSEY, STUART & CoO. 


INCORPORATED—SUCCESSORS TO 
N. W. HALSEY & CO., CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE 



































“ADVANCE YOURSELF 


LEARN BY MAIL TO BECOME A 
Certified Public Accountant — Broker — Ly me ON ten mg 


* Becretary—Cost Accountant—Real Estate Specialist a k- 


keeper— Auditor—Advertising Specialist — Sales Specialist — 
Factory Accountant — Business Organizer. Prepare in your 
spare hours for larger income. Write for booklet and full 
particulars, stating the business you like to follow. We have 
no solicitors. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 61 Madison Ave., New York 


INCREASED YIELD 


To offset Income Tax 


TESTED 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
PREFERRED SHARES 
Yielding 7% to 10% 
Write for Circular O 


A.D. CONVERSE & CO. 


49 Wall Street, N. Y. 
Commercial Trust Bidg., Phila., Pa. 











If you are interested in Farm Mortgages write us for 
particulars regarding 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES 


They have stood the test of time. Interest paid 
promptly when due. 
No foreclosures in nearly sixty years. 
You can safely invest any amount. 
Ask for List No. 58 


A-G:Danforth:&:C 
a oe 














Dairy Farm Mortgages 


IN THESE TIMES, YOU CAN AFFORD 
ONLY THE BEST SECURITY AND A 
YIELD COMMENSURATE WITH SAFETY 


Send for information and literature 


arkham May (om pan 


FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
1226 First National Bank Building 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Business as Usual ( Continued ) 
forward-thinking man will question the 
right of the state to prohibit, if necessary, 
the use of private savings for purposes 
opposed to the public welfare ? 

he hoarding of money has always been 
condemned as an unsocial act, but it is 
better, in a time like this, that a man 
should bury his gold in a cellar than use it 
selfishly in employing labor in non-essen- 
tial production or in the consumption of 
materials without which the democracies 
of the world will go down in defeat. 

This war is a contest of productive 
2 PT power of armies in the field 
acked by the power of men in fields and 
factories. A nation like ours with a pro- 
ductive power unequaled in the history of 
the world ean with confidence engage in 
the great struggle that is straining to the 
breaking-point the resources of the West- 
ern world. But our confidence must be 
founded in an efficient, economical, and 
aggressive use of our power. 

Ve cannot continue “ business as usual ” 
without paying for our folly in untold blood 
and treasure. There is only one job for us 
now—the winning of the war. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. What is the best way a young banker can fit 
himself for work in the bond pte of a large 
bank, and for possible supervision of the depart- 
ment ? 

A. The best school of banking is the 
bank itself. While the knowledge to be 
derived from books and periodicals is 
indispensable to the young man who would 
attain an executive position in a large 
institution, this “ book learning” must be 
supplemented by “laboratory ”’ work in 
the bank. A man might as well attempt 
to learn how to sail a ship by delving in a 
library as to hope to learn the practical 
technique of the investment business 
ivongh a study of the literature of the 
subject. The way to learn banking is to 
get a position in a large institution, and 
then follow a course of study along with the 
practical work. Some of the larger banks 
conduct schools of instruction for their 
employees. The National City Bank in 
New York has such a school. The leading 
universities now have special courses in 
banking, while there are several institutions 
of learning, like the New York School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, that 
specialize entirely in business education. 
A young man working as a clerk in a bank 
in any of the large cities, like New York. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, or Boston, has the 
opportunity of taking night lectures at a 
local university and thus fitting himself for a 
higher — A letter addressed to the 
head of the department of economics of 
your leading local university will no doubt 
obtain for you the information you desire. 
You might also write to the head of the 
bond department of one of your large local 
banking institutions. 





Q. I have a paid-up policy in the —— Life 
Insurance Company, the cash value of which isabout 
$1,350, while the paid-up insurance value approxi- 
mates $3,150. Ought I to take the cash value ani 
invest the money elsewhere in securities ? 

A. The answer to this question depends 
entirely on whether you wish to invest your 
savings for current income or leave them 
where they are to provide for your depend- 
ents. True life insurance provides for de- 
pendents after the death of the insure, 
with no current income to the insured. 
The income accumulates for the benefit of 





the heirs. If you want to provide for some 
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“He Buys Only 
Listed Bonds” 


is the frequent report of 
bond salesmen who have 
approached an investor 
with an offer of an un- 
listed security. And yet 
there is probably no 
matter of interest to 
bond buyers that is the 
subject of greater mis- 
apprehension than that 
of listed bonds— 
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Let us send you our free 
booklet O-400 describing 
this interesting subject. 
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return mail. Money back at 
if not more than satisfied. 
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A practical, comprehensive 90-lesson course in ad- 
vertising—(the big-profit profession of today). 


$20.00 for practically this same course. 
Text by ex-President Buffalo Ad Club. 
Send $2 now and get 90 lessons by 


ALEX. F. OSBORN 
78 Inwood Place, Buffalo, 
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Perhaps the most convincing evidence 
that the investor in LACEY PROFIT 
SHARING BONDS can count on an 
average return of 6% to 30% or more 
per annum (plus cumulative interest 
at 6%), is the fact that similar profits 
have been similarly made AGAIN AND 
AGAIN under management of the 


| same persons—and, further, that they 
| have NEVER FAILED to be made. 


} The matter is simple. We buy fine 
| timberlands under special circum- 
stances at extremely low prices and 
hold them for a profit. The Bonds are 
practically certificates of your PART- 
OWNERSHIP and participation. Their 
security is therefore absolute. 





The secret of the profit lies in our 
having unique facilities for knowing of special 
opportunities, and the financial resources to 
take advantage of them—the result of many 
years of successful experience—with never a 
cent of loss to a client. 


| Booklet T-214 goes into full details of 
| this simple, safe and profitable plan. 





| JAMES D 


| [ACEY JIMBER @. 


Chicago 





| 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
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Questions and Answers (Continued) 


one after your death, you ought not to touch 
your insurance policy. But if you have no 
rovide for, and wish to have the 
current income from your savings, then you 
have the option of taking the cash value of 
your policy and buying some high-grade 
woe, Bonds are now cheap, and, while 
they may become still cheaper, there has 
not in years been such an opportunity to 
invest in sound securities. th 

company has your money invested in bonds. 
If you withdraw the cash for investment, 
you will merely substitute yourself for the 
company as the investor. The company in 
which you are insured is a sound one. 


le insurance 


Q. I wish you would give your opinion of the 


aims, personnel, and practical value of the In- 
vestors’ Protective Association of America. Could 
it find and fill an actual and legitimate plan for a 
watch-dog of private investments ? 


A. This Association, we believe, was or- 


ganized by Nathan L. Amster, of Boston, 
who became prominent through his organi- 
zation of the minority hence in the 
Rock Island Railroad. Mr. Amster has 
associated with him a number of honorable 
and honest men who can, if they will, be 
of great service to investors in watching 
the management of large corporations. 
One fault with American corporate man- 
agement has been that shareholders have 


aid little attention to their companies so 


ong as dividends were regularly declared. 
If this Association will get small share- 
holders to take a more lively interest in 
their con 
service. 
keep himself informed as to the operations 
of a corporation in which he has invested 
his savings deserves little sympathy if 
things go wrong and he loses his principal. 
One service th 

can perform is the warning of investors 
against wildcat companies promoted by 
irresponsible adventurers. 


ipanies, it will perform a real 
The shareholder who does not 


at an association like this 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Many of the investment bankers publis 


booklets and literature for the informa- 
tion of prospective investors. The follow- 
ing is a list of booklets which may be 
obtained by writing to the investment 
houses 
Outlook, or by writing direct to the Finan- 
cial Editor of The Outlook : 


issuing them, mentioning The 


Booklet on Listed Bonds—O-400. A.H. Bickmore 


& Co., 111 Broadway, New York City. 


Publie Utility Securities with Increased Yield— 


Circular O. A. D. Converse & Co., 49 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


Danforth Farm Mortgages—List No. 58. A. G. 


Danforth & Co., Washington, Ill. 


Loose Leaf Security Record. Halsey, Stuart & 


Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Timber Bonds—Booklet T-214. James D. Lacey 


Timber Company, 332 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ml. 


Information and literature concerning Dairy Farm 


Mortgages. Markham & May Company, 1226 First 
National Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Current Bond List—Circular Z-63. The National 


City Company, National City Bank Building, New 
York City. 


First Mortgage Bonds—Circular 924-Z. Peabody, 









KRYPTOK 
Bifocal, 


With clear smooth 


even surfaces 
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tre Af 
THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 


KRYPTOKS (pronounced Crip-tocks) keep 
our eyes young in usefulness because they com- 

bine near and far vision in one pair of glasses. 

They keep your eyes young in looks because 

they are iree from the age-revealing seam or 

hump of old-style double vision (bifocal) glasses. 

Ask your oculist, optometrist or optician about 

KRYPTOK Glasses. 

Write for Booklet, “‘ Eyesight Efficiency ” 

KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC. 
1051 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 








Try the most luxurious and efficient 
garter selling for less than fifty cents 


The New Double Grip 


.. poston 


™“ Garter 
Jie 


Padsare light and cool—no heavy thick- 
nesses—only thin facings 
7 


Cable 
Web 







and clean white linings, 
which prevent discoloration 


/Bost on 
Ask for Number 835—35c. P we 
“Double Grips’ 35¢ and 50c (Manan 
** Single Grips’’ 25c and 50c ¥ 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


The ORIGINAL WoRCESTERSHIRE 





EPTEMBER is: the month when oysters R 
again in season. With oysters, clams and shell- 


nizens of the deep, 
the famous Original 
; Sauce. 
ier-cocktail sauce, in 
viled fish, fried fish, 
that nothing lends 
zest, more piquancy 
1e seasoning. 


rris Neil on handy 


LINS 
ew York 









Buy the big Household or 
Factory Size 3-in-One and get 
8 times as much oil for your money. 
3-in-One keeps almost everything in 
home, office or store perfectly oiled—also 
as clean and bright as a new silver dollar. 
Always use 3-in-One on sewing mach- 
ines, typewriters, razors. cameras, talking 
machines, furniture, bath room fixtures, 
guns, reels, and hundreds of other things. 
The 3-in-One Dictionary, with every 
bottle, shows you scores of ways this good 


oil makes hard work easy. 
FREE Generous sample bottle sent on request. Try 
before you buy. 


SOLD AT ALL GOOD STORES 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
165 AEM. Broadway, New York 


Housewives—Try 3-in-One for Dusting 











A DELIGHTFUL SOUVENIR of 
YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


Artatone Photographic 
Enlargements 


Made from Your Films or Negatives 


You have probably made many suc- 
cessful snap-shots during the summer. 
Some of them are no doubt worthy of 
enlarging in a way that will make 
them really beautiful souvenirs of your 
vacation, to frame or to send to an 
appreciative friend. The _ pictorial 
charm of your negative enlarged on 
ARTATONE Japan tissue is un- 
equaled. Artatones are like etchings, 
rich and beautiful. Highest award,Gold 
Medal, at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
8x10 size, mounted on vellum, $1.25. 
Other sizes on request. Send your order, 
with film, at once and secure a beautiful 
enlargement for permanent preservation. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 


ALBERT E. JACOBSON 
25 West 42d St. New York City 


12 September 


BY THE WAY 


Law cases drag on in foreign courts just 
as in our own. In 1907 the steamer Ever- 
ingham arrived in Buenos Aires with a 
cargo of lumber. A question as to the 
freight charges arose and was taken to the’ 
courts. The claim was for $20,000 for 
freight and $7,500 for demurrage. Now, 
after the case has been in the courts for 
ten years, it has just been settled. The 
contestants had to pay $35,000 to cover 
freight, demurrage, and interest. The costs 
for both sides, it is said, amounted to 
$25,000. 


Beersheba, that ancient town of Pales- 
tine which is familiarized in the expression 
“From Dan to Beersheba,” has had its 
part in the war. It was the headquarters 
of the Turco-German forces that opposed 
the British advance into Palestine. Under 
them it acquired a wireless station, a bazar, 
a hotel, and even a motion-picture show! 
With the advance of the British, however 
(so writes a German war correspcndent), 
most of these activities were suppressed. 
The movies were of the outdoor kind, and 
provided too much illumination for the 
guidance of British airmen. So Beersheba 
has relapsed into its age-old quiet. 


What modern medical science means to 
an army is incalculable. What army med- 
ical officers have done for medical science 
deserves to be better known. Some of the 
personal achievements have lately been 
summarized in the “ Army and Navy Jour- 
nal” from an address by Dr. Charles H. 
Mayo, of Rochester, now President of the 
American Medical Association. We quote 
only part of the list : 


Surgeon-General Sternberg discovered the pneu- 
mococeus and founded the Army Medical School 
and the Government laboratories of bacteriology 
and hygiene. Major Walter Reed, with James 
Carroll, Jesse W. Lazear, and Aristide Agra- 
monte, proved the mosquito to be the agent trans- 
mitting yellow fever. General Gorgas, a former 
president of this association and now _Surgeon- 
General of the Army, was able to free Havana of 
contagious disease. Vine fever disappeared from 
Havana for the first time in 150 years. Under the 
supervision of General Gorgas the Panama Canal 
Zone also was freed from Soth yellow fever and 
malaria. This sanitary work made possible the 
building of the Canal, and the health conditions in 
Panama are now better than in our own country. 


Hardly less well known than the famous 
medical triumphs named above, and also 
of paramount value, are a dozen or more 
others : 

Under Surgeon-General George H. Torney was 
instituted the first compulsory vaccination for the 
prevention of typhoid. This was made possible by the 
discoveries of Chantemesse and Widal in France, 
and Sir Almroth Wright, of England, though to 
Major Frederick F. Russell, of America, is largely 
due the credit of its development. On the Mexican 
border Major Russell has vaccinated more than 
20,000 United States soldiers at one time and put a 
stop to typhoid. In the American occupation of 
Porto Rico, in 1898, smallpox became epidemic, 
3,000 cases occurring in two months. Under the 
direction of Major John Van R. Hoff, the island 
was absolutely rid of the disease by the vaccination 
of all the inhabitants, more than 800,000 people. 
In Porto Rico Captain Ashford and his board have 
treated over 300,000 people for hookworm disease, 
reducing its mortality ninety per cent. Mention 
should be made also of the work done by army 
medical men in the study of pellagra. Beriberi has 
been eliminated from the Philippines by the inves- 
tigations of the preparation of rice made by Captain 
Edward Vedder. 


If you could travel through any one of 
the continents, Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
or South America, which would be your 
choice ? Probably few would choose Africa : 
one who would is Mr.C. H. Patton, author ot 
“The Lure of Africa.” He enumerates as 
among the allurements of Africa five char- 











acteristic scenes : First, the streets of Cairo, 
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By the Way ( Continued ) 
Africa’s greatest city, “an unending pageant 
of Oriental life ;” second, the picturesque 
city of Mombasa, beautifully situated 
amid tropical scenery, and mentioned, 
strangely enough, by Milton in “ Paradise 
Lost ;” third, Victoria Falls, “ unmatched 
in all the world,” even by Niagara; fourth, 
a native war dance (arranged by special 
request )—some hundreds of stalwart blacks 
shaking the earth as they advance, one 
leveling his spear at your head—*keep 
your smile going and don’t move an inch” 
till your influential white friend shoos him 
away; fifth, “the great Zulu choir at Dur- 
ban,” singing in “a superb auditorium not 
unlike Carnegie Hall, New York,” where 
345 Zulus sang till their 4,000 auditors 


were roused to intense enthusiasm. The: 


African trip certainly offers some attrac- 
tions. 

This comment, printed in an exchange, 
on the barber’s propensity to wring the 
towel for his customer’s face out of boiling 
water, will bring a sympathetic throb to 
the heart of many a masculine reader: 
“Whew! That towel is hot! said the 
man in the barber’s chair. ‘ Sorry, sir, but 
I held it as long as I could.’ ” 


One of the characters in Concord, as de- 
scribed in Edward Waldo Emerson’s. new 
book about Thoreau, was Samuel Staples, 
Concord’s constable. Thoreau said of him : 
“T like Sam Staples; he has no hypocrisy 
about him. He has just been telling me 
how he came to Concord, nineteen years 
old, after a hard-worked boyhood, looking 
for a job. He had just a ninepence [they 
were then in use], and he went over to the 
tavern and spent half of it for rum; and 
he says it started him right, and in good 
spirits.” Mr. Emerson comments amusingly 
that the incident, and others in Staples’s 
steady advance in the community, would 
not furnish material for the traditional 
* Sunday-school ” book 


The rugged Concord constable recipro- 
cated ‘Thoreau’s regard for him. When 
Thoreau refused to pay his poll tax, as a 
protest — the slave power that in his 
opinion then dominated the Government, 
Staples, before putting him in the village 
jail, said, “ [ll pay your tax, Henry, if 
you're hard up ”—not understanding, as he 
found by Henry’s refusal, and later by Mr. 
Bronson Alecott’s, that “’T'was nothin’ but 
principle.” He always liked and respected 
Thoreau. “ But when he told me _ the 
story,” Mr. Emerson concludes, “he 
added, ‘I wouldn’t have done it for old 
man Alcott.’ ” 


Miss Mayme MeDonald,a student of the 
University of Washington (State), is said 
by the Brooklyn “ Eagle” to be perhaps 
the best all-round girl athlete of the North- 
west. Her comment on athletics versus 
housework is refreshing : “I like to play 
tennis and baseball and hockey. But I 
like to cook and wash dishes just as well. 
They say I can bake as good a cake as any 
of my sisters, and I do not want any one to 
get the idea that I’m a slacker when it 
comes to doing the housework.” 


The “Christian Register,’ which is a 
tried friend of the colored man, publishes 
this good-natured jest at his expense: 
“ Yes, I’se registud all right, and I’se al- 
ready concreted ; what you gonna join, de 
infamy or de calvary?” “No calvary for 
me. I’se goin’ in dat infamy. When de 
Genrul sound de word ‘ Retreat,’ dis nigger 
don’ wan’ to be bothered with no hoss.” 
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THE OUTLOOK 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE 
& CO, 


ENGINEERS 





This Symbol 


represents a unique engineering organization—Lock wood, Greene & Co, 


For more than 85 years, Lockwood, Greene & Co. have been iden- 
tified with industrial development—a pioneer in many lines and 
pre-eminent today in this particular field. 

Our work includes the development of new industrial projects and 
the reshaping of existing plants. We will plan the undertaking, 
design the plant, layout of machinery and equipment in detail, and 
superiniend construction. 

Ours is organization service—the composite experience, skill and 
judgment of a group of men -who snow engineering and men who 
know business and industrial conditions. 

This enables us toconsider an undertaking from every practical angle. 

Because of the proved ability and thorough organization of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., we believe a commission placed with us gives the 
maximum returns. 


We invite correspondence—writé the nearest office. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 
Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
New York, 101 Park Avenue 


Boston, 60 Federal Street 
Atlanta, Healey Building 
CANADA 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q, 
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Important to Subscribers 


When you notity The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


THE OUTLOOK 


Hotels and -Resorts 


Health Resorts 





CONNECTICUT 


INTERLAKEN INN 


Lakeville, Conn. Between 2 lakes. Fish- 
ing, boating, bathing, golf, tennis. Excellent 
table. Special attention to automobile parties. 


THE WAYSIDE INN 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all 
the year. An ideal place to rest. Two hours 
from New York. Write for booklet. 

Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor 


DISTRICT OF € COLUMBIA 


THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Sts. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
A select family and transient hotel ; ideal 

location. Modern appointments and hhome- 

like. Good he American plan. Lay ~ 
er day. Special rates for a prolonged sta: 

klet. I RVING 0. BALL. 


MASSACHUSETTS _ 
HOTEL PURITAN] 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 
our inquiries gladly answered 
OT-CostelloMgr. 


WELDON HOTEL 
Greenfield, Mass. 


** It’s Unique” 
On direct route to Mohawk Trail. 
Golfing, Tennis, Driving. 
For partic wre vi for booklet “ B.” 
N. A. BELL, Mgr. 


Marblehead, Mass. 
THE LESLIE 


uiet, cozy little House by the sea. Pri- 
wits tothe: Descriptive booklet. 
































PLYMOUTH INN 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


One of the most attractive hotels in the 
Connecticut valle 
Adjoins Smith College 
Spacious Piazzas 
Interesting Automobile Trips 


Send for booklet A. 
WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OPEN 
Send for copy of 
“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 


‘ampus 























NEW HAMPSHIRE 





EY LIAN 


THE BALSAMS 


Dixville Notch, N. H. 


Open Until October 15th 
offers in its 


NEW FIREPROOF ADDITION 


unusually attractive accommoda- 
tions for a late autumn sojourn 
among the mountains. 
Best eighteen hole Golf Course that 
can be produced by superior natural 
vantages and constructive effort. 
Excellent Motor Roads 
New Fireproof Garage = 
Wilderness life and hunting at = 


CAMP MILLSFIELD 
THE BALSAMS WINTER INN 


Open after October 15th 
CHAS. H. GOULD, Mer. : 
SPIN UUM UNLAIIIGL LLL LL LLU INULIN ire 


__ NEW YORK CITY 
HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. 2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to ali elevated and street car lines, 


ULNAR 








NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience ._- home 
comfort, and commends itself t ople of 
refinement wishing to live on AT. yt 
and be within easy reach ‘of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per day with meals, or 

2.00 per da —— meals. 

I)lustra‘ Kk let ies 


request. 
STOP AT 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on aristocratic Brooklyn Heights 
and enjoy the advantages o’ 


THE MARINE ROOF 


the most famous roof in America. Dine 300 

feet in the air, with a panograp phic view of 

New York Harbor strete! ing before you for 

a distance of 10 miles. Dancing if you like. 
Write for 


Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn 
NEW YORK 


FENTON HOUSE Adirondacks 


18 Cottages 
Alfiate 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
d rest. Write for folder and particulars. 

. Fenton Parker, Number Four, N. Y. 


GOLF LINKS FREE to GUESTS 


Dutcher House P2417 8;,.N;.*- 


Always © Family and Tourist House. 
L. W. BLANKINGHIP, Lessee. Tel. o-Pawing. 


sent wu 
TOLSO. 














Rose Valley Sanitarium 
Box D, Media, Penna. 


For the treatment of disease by Osteop- 
athy and allied physiological methods, 
including Scientific dietetics, Milk diet, 
Hydrotherapy, Electricity, etc. 

Booklet on request. 











Woodlawn Sanitarium gpileptics 
A high-class place combining facilities of a 
sanitarium with comforts and f om of a 
rivate home. Established 1907. 8 miles from 
oston. pene treatment. Booklet. 
DR. HAMMOND, West Newton, Mass. 


PARIS HILL, MAINE 


THE BEECHES’ SANITARIUM 

for pene and a, Altitude 900 feet. 
- ths, electricity. 22d 
kle' 


r. CHARLOTTE 7. HAMMOND 


Real Estate 
FLORIDA 


on Merritt Island, near 
Rent or Sale new county bridge, 
two screened bungalows (4 and 8 rooms) facing 
an River, } peas Pana ma ge. estes light, 
sleeping porches, telephone, garage, fishin 
golf, hunting. Photos. Box 32 Cocoa’ Florida. 


QELANDO, Fla. Very desirable 8-room 
ho recently completed, Conteteky fur- 
nished, all improvements, facix “s beautiful lake 

in center of city. Owner, Box 81, Orlando, Fla. 

















Health Resorts 





Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses, 15 acres of lawn, 
rk, flower and vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. W: rite for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 


MARYLAND 


Gentleman's Farm, Chesapeake Bay, Md. 


Four hours New York 
Concrete motor roads. Mile deep water front. 
Large colonial house ; perfect repair. All city 
conveniences. 200 acres; rich, level. Ducks, 
Watei yacht ee sters, , crabs. 
ater views, trges, ae: fine own _ 


ning water’s 
Nets 10%. Detatee pe yj Box 7, Bort Hstiee Ve Va. 


___BOARD AND ROOMS | 


~ WANTED, by. two women, two bedrooms, 

bath, board. rane family, Brooklyn No. 
vember 1 to April 1. References exchanged. 
5,195, Outlook. 

HOME of refinement and culture is offered 
to one or two young girls by a clergyman 
and his wife. ee subusb of New York 
City. 5,197, Outloo 

WANTED. Unturnlahed roo m b 

student with quiet tastes. West 72 
92d preferr 
7651 Schuyler. 

oon Attractive furnished 8room 
rtment, or share expenses with two or 
— nee References 








woman 
to West 
erences exchanged. Tel. 


ree women. Brooklyn 
pane tn 5,236, Out. 





Blythewood Sanitarium ¥* 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban _sani- 
tarium. A combination of country life and met- 
ropolitan conveniences, superior location, a 
high standard of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York. frequent electric service 


‘ortreatment 
Easton Sanitarium * of the nervous 
or mentally ill. Superior location; skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a place e 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particulars. 
Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 


Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
7. natients. piso elderly pee people requiring 
"Harriet E. Reeves, M.D., Melrose, Mass. 


LINDEN | 7400 eget Wel 


Doylestown, Pa. An institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rosert Lirrincorr WaAtTeEr, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 














——————<——— 
Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. Pigg ey reapects, 

home comforts. H. M. Hrrcencock, 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A quiet, restful health resort among the hills 





of northern New Jersey. Large sunny porch ; 
dry, exhilarating air. i) forms of hydrother- 
apy and massage under medical supervision. 
Believing that there is a curable physical basis 
for most chronic ailments, we seek the under- 
lying cause through a scientific study of each 
individual case. Booklet sent on application. 


“INTERPINES ”’ 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. orough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. plosrter of the pervouss ‘s- 
a a specialty. W. Seward, 

Seward, Jr, M.D., Goshen, N. 2 








FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE handbook free. 
Goarenpontenee courses. American School 
Home Economics, Chicago. 








HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


WANTED, by a large settlement, New 
York City, girls’ club director to supervise 
all the girls’ work. Must have had experi- 
ence. Salary $1,000 to start. 5,208, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—Housekeeper. Must have 
long references. Exceptional place for right 
one. Write, stating qualifications and_terms, 
age, and nationality. Address Lee, Box 34, 
Station O, New Yor! 

WANTED—Two young women as general 
houseworker and mothers he ine? Refer- 
ences required. Mrs. J. M. Burrall, 41 Church 
St., Waterbury, Conn. 

PRACTICAL a, sous: American. 

testant, wan' mber 15 in small 
school for children f ., pe from normal. 
Free mornings and eveni: when no sickness. 
Salary $40 to $45. Personal interview. Seguin 
School, Orange, N. J. 

WANTED—Young woman of_ refinement 
- — 8 er, at W in small family. Address 

Westminster Road, Brook- 





*—, 

CAFETERIA managers, dietitians, ma- 
trons, Rgussbeepe secretaries, governesses, 
mothers’ hel liss Richards, 49 West- 
minster St., rovidence, B.L 


Teachers and Covernesses 


WANTED-—A resident governess to take 
entire care of two girls, 3 and 5. Address Mrs, 
J. M. Charles, 977 Belvidere Avenue, Plain- 
field, New Jersey. 

TEACHERS desiring school or college 
—- apply International piasical and 

Educational Agency, Carnegie Hall, N 

PACIFIC Coast? For certification rules, 
etc., send 20c. stamps to Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for 
i? Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


COLLEGE gpetesten of experience for bang 
departments t work in Southern coll 

dress THE I} NTERSTATE TEACHE aS? 

AGENCY, an Macheca Bidg., New Orleans, La. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 
POSITION as principal, by woman with 
training and experience, in endowed church 
institution for girls. 5,216, Outlook. 
"WANTED, by a woman of education and 
ability, position as head of children’s home or 
ee school. ey trained, long 
ee good disciplinarian. Sanita 
reorganization specialties, , aoe 
personal interview 5,234, Outlook. 
MATURE, refined woman, Ph.D., twelve 
years head of college biology,” wishes ap’ charge 





ment. Would take suitabie position inc 
of home. References exchanged.5,235, Out: 
Business Situations 
Ab ns on woman who can wri write geod 
worn make reais desires position in 
City. 5,233, Outlook. 

* SECRETARY-Woman desires position of 
trust — eight Po experience as business 
secretary and i on, b= Ky of property—to 
society woman. 5,2 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

IF YOU gy i, a lady 
you certain] at this 
chance. She vill shortly available as 
companion or housek: r. Well born, 
mid - oy — ~~ every 
inch,a | mpetent. Rem experience ; 
unusually” com Remuneration 
8 y is notice 
inserted by. an old frie end, a, porsenally 
acquainted with The Outlook’s publish- 
ers. Address 5,225, Outlook. 

WOMAN of ability and e would 
like position as housemother or cha 
for one or two motherless girls. 5,217, Ow Jook. 

I wish to recommend a lady as companion, 
gece, or chaperon. Nine% (9) years in her 
last position. 5,199, Outlook. 

YOUNG Protestant woman as visiting sec- 
retary or companion. Five yeas business 
oo. References. 5,193, Outlook. 

OUNG lady SS Se Lam ye 
musical, competent! 
man’s home, very fond of Rhildren, 
postion lergyman’s references. 


COMPANION-nurse desires sPysement, 
October. Box 758, Schenectady, N. 
WANTED—Position by a woman of edu- 
cation and refinement as a traveling os 
- iy ung gir girl or older ee a 
Best references. 5,220, Outloo) 
COMPETENT, experienced woman desires 
—_— as matron or housemother in institu- 
m or school. References. 5,223, Outlook. 
WANTED, by capable woman with suc- 
cessful experience and domestic hool meals, or 
, charge 0 ‘eteria, sch m or 
pervte housekeeping. 5,224, Outlook. 
MIDUE Best opetiovemen, Protestan 
desires — October 1. 
charge of infant A. 
dren. companion-nurse | to 


5,3 5228, 0 Outlook. 

POSITION as companion b 
refined and competent. 

ed. 5,226, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS or companion. French lad 
speaking English perfectly, also Spanish, 
Italian. and German, musical, desires position. 
5,238, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman (age 2 desires iti f 
trust ins refined home. Capable, fond of chit 
dren. eae references exchanged. 819 
Grove St., Elizabeth, N. J. Telephone 888 W. 

MANAGERIAL position desired by ener- 
getic vy thoroughly capable and experi- 
enced in “ee: of servants > 
chasing supplies, ve _—— househo 
institution. 5,241, Outloo 


Teachers and ARE 

GERMAN governess, fluent French. excel- 
pnt teacher, University of London, Lp g 
fe sewer, amas resident 
tion in fami $70 to J month ; 0: 
with details. ¥° 214, Outloo! 

DEAF pupil or one with ae Gatective speech 
desired by pupae’ teacher, or on 
as companion to deaf lady. 5,215, Outloo 

EXPERIENCED teacher of subnormal ci 
dren desires private case. erences. 5,2 
Outlook. 

POSITION requiring ete ability de- 
sired by young lady. ee education. 
Speaks French fluently. wo tic. Experi- 
enced governess, companion. Best references. 
5,231, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED n governess. 
Widow. age % Camelia copakio enti entire charge 
sation = Englis! i >, Coraen fluent conver- 
sa in, rench  elemen’ conversatior 

Salary, Excellent references. 
Write Mrs. Sheri 1, Southboro, Mass. 

WA NTED—Position as governess. Refer- 

ences. 5,240, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD coins. Large Fall Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale free. Catalogs geet quotir Lag 
ns for coins, ten cents. esslein, 

01 = oh _ Boston, Mass. 

DIETI graduate, experienced, un- 

usual ee wishes to join unit going 
to France. Salary not necessary. No senti- 
pA ay 5,230, Outlook. 

WANTED, to take cha ef cottages for 

married couples 


boys at Thorn Hill School, 
of mature years ; those experienced in insti- 
tution work preferred. Write Superintendent 
Thorn Hill School, Warrendale, Pa. 
WANTED—Good, well-indexed homiletical 
works. Give particulars. 5,242, Outlook. 
WANTED—Defective . to board. 
Address W., Pawling, N 
AN unusual opportunity m only to an 
unusual young woman. Go od home i in aye 
cian’s family, rd, .~ i. offered 
year student taking ste phy and om 
writing course in qubanae for services morn- 
ing and evening soarranged as not ty inter- 
fere with attendance at school. Great chance 
to gain experience and training winile study- 
ing. 5,246, Outleok. 
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